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Modeling in Clay by R. I. Aitken, after Statuette by Douglas Tilden From ‘Poverty of Fortune” 


“It is Fortune, ‘a wrinkled hag, with age grown double’”’ 





Overland Monthly 


VoL. XXXI. (Second Series.) — March, 1898.— No. 183 


T EXACTLY half past four Harry Treadwell filled 
and lighted his pipe and kicked the rattan 


lounge into position in front of the statue. 


Just then the door of the studio opened 
and shut briskly. 

“Hello, Dick!” cried Treadwell. “It 
must go on record that you keep your appoint- 
ment for the first time in your life. But, 
Dick, for heaven’s sake ,do not ask me to do 
anything on your bust today for I am dead 
tired. I have just finished the statue.” 

A curtain in one corner of the room parted, 
and out came an ancient dame, her palsied hands 
still busied with the buttons of her dress. 

“Good day, sir,” mumbled she. “Have you 
any further use for me?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the young sculptor 
cheerily. “Come around again in— ahem! — 
say a week, and I will pay you. Goodby, model.” 

He was in a pleasant mood. Before his 
half-closed eyes was a mass of wet gray clay 
that he had during eight months, manipulated 
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into a semblance of the same old woman 
who had just gone out. It was his first 
essay, since he left Hopkins Art Institute, 
after winning the Phelan gold medal. 

Dick Holbrook sat astride his chair and 
folded his arms on its back. 

There was an interval of silence, during 
which the young men contemplated the 
towering figure before them. 

“Tt is great, great!” at last exclaimed 
Holbrook. 

A slow whiff of smoke was Treadwell’s 
only reply. 

“It is Fortune, ‘a wrinkled hag, with 
age grown double,’ and shouldering her 
wheel, the toy of her happier days, when 
she turned it and lo! a Cesar walked be- 
hind a barbarian’s chariot wheel and a 
beggar became a money lender of nations! 
She is now a wreck, a wanderer, an exile! 
You call the modeling ‘Poverty of Fortune.’ 
Ah, what a conception!” 

Whiff ! 

“She is traveling over a waterless desert. 
The sun is beating down on her head and 
her hair hangs lank and wet with the sweat 
of her forehead. She clutches her side 
with clawlike fingers and her toothless 


mouth is open asif gasping out, “Iam lost!’ 
Lost is Fortuna, lost her beauty, lost her 


You can almost hear her cry of 
It is awful.” 


magic! 
anguish. 

Whiff ! 

“Her face is thin and wasted; her bosom 
lies flat and flabby. Her limbs are craggy 
and repulsive. Ah, those bones that show 
through formless muscles! Whata triumph 
of execution! Rodin would have been proud 
of it.” 

Whiff, whiff ! 

“A part of the wheel is lying broken on 
the ground! How apt! In the Luxembourg 
Museum, there is a marble Fortune riding 
on a winged wheel and scattering riches 
out of her cornucopia. Here power has de- 
parted from the swift whirling disk; the 
wings are crushed and lifeless; the horn is 
prone, empty and useless, on the sand, and 
reptiles shall crawl in and dwell there!” 

“Eureka!” cried Treadwell, and he sud- 
denly jumped up. “Let us go out, Dick. 
I have an idea! That damned horn has 
been bothering the life out of me with its 
deep mouth, no matter where I place it. I 
tried it in one position, shifted it, half- 
buried it and dug it out again, and there 
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the black shadow is, that is a blot on the 
whole design. I have got it now! I will 
put some reptile in the hole,— a snake, a 
turtle,— no, a frog will do. It will squat 
there and not only add to the weirdness of 
the picture but also obliterate the black 
spot. A frog, a frog! A kingdom for a 
frog! We will dine royally tonight.” 

Arm-in-arm, Treadwell and Holbrook 
walked down Market street. Holbrook was 
small, lithe, and dark, with affected fastid- 
iousness in dress, borrowed from a long 
association with the wealthy bourgeois, to 
whose needs he, as a successful and rising 
architect, catered. He belonged to that 
class of people supposed to have eyes in the 
back of their head, so alert and clever was 
he, with his tongue always on end, but 
withal possessing so large a capacity for 
making friends that he was welcomed every 
where. 

Treadwell, on the other hand, was tall, 
curly-haired, and of a Saxon fairness. The 
thinness of his face, otherwise of a classic 
mould, was attenuated by the length of 
the jaws, terminating in a chin so prominent 
that you doubted if the teeth met on their 
edges. His hands were long and rough as 
if hardened by a continuous use of wet 
clay. He was more quietly dressed than 
his chum, running somewhat to bagginess 
in the trouser knees, but had that indescrib- 
able air belonging either to blue blood or 
genius that will anywhere make fifteen dol- 
lar clothes look as ‘distingué as a fifty dol- 
lar suit. 

“TI wonder where | can find a frog,” said 
Treadwell. “But here, Dick, where are we 
to dine first?” 

“Guiseppi’s is played out,” replied Hol- 
brook. “The same old story, you know. 
The artists find a rendezvous in some eat- 
ing-house, one that smacks of Bohemia, — 
cobwebs on smoke-stained rafters, wine- 
spots dotting the tablecloth, and the babble 
of foreign tongues all round to remind us 
of old Paris surroundings. We bring ina 
few agreeable friends who, however, are 
not artists, and these friends bring in more 
people. The reputation of the restaurant 
goes forth and an inflow of vulgar bourgeois 
sets in to know what a Bohemian life is like. 
There is nothing so absurd as a person 
aping airs that do not sit on him naturally.” 

“Yes, absurd.” 

“Well, the owner makes money, brushes 
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away the cobwebs, and puts loud-colored 
wall paper over our cartoons on the walls. 
We leave in disgust and look for new fields. 
The bourgeois drop off like false friends, 
and — the result?” 

“The restaurant busts.” 

Just then a young lady, in a tailor-made 
costume and with a wealth of reddish hair 
massed up under a most stylish hat, passed 


Suddenly Treadwell paused, and seizing 
Holbrook’s arm, cried, ‘‘What a beauty!” 

“Hush!” said Hol- 
brook. “Do not make 
a fool of yourself. 
The young lady hears 
you.” 

The girl’s daintily 
gloved hand went 
round to the back of 
her hair as if to feel 
for a hairpin, and 
Treadwell,looking up 
after the departing 
figure, saw her peep- 
ing over the arm out 
of the corner of her 
eye. It was only for 
one thousandth part 
of a second, but he 
had seen enough to 
know that the flash- 
ing eye was black and 
that the profile of 
the cheek was pretty. 
She was blushing and 
walking a little un- 
steadily. 

“ How awkward of 
me!” rejoined Tread- 
well, “she might 
think I was insulting 
her. I allow that she 
hasa stunning figure. But what 1 was think- 
ing of is the frog over there in the window. 
My quest is scarcely begun before it is at 
an end.” 

In the window of the Campi restaurant 
was a glass globe containing a dozen or so 
frogs. One was noticeably a monarch of 
them all. He climbed up the edge of a 
small raft, and upsetting it, threw his 
companions into the water, whereupon 
there was a commotion in the globe for a 
minute. 

“That big fellow is what I want,” ex- 


“THE FRENCHMAN WAS ALL POLITENESS” 
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claimed Treadwell enthusiastically. “‘ We 
may as well eat here as anywhere else. Let 
us go in.” 

When coffee and cigars were reached, 
the sculptor beckoned the waiter to his 
side and asked how much that big frog in 
the bow! cost. 

“Crapaud a la fourchette, 50c,” replied 
the boy, “ze dish is ordinaire. There are 
others — crapaud au —” 

“Stay, garcon,” interrupted Treadwell. 
“T do not mean to order a dish. I want 
a live frog.” 

“A live frog!” re- 
plied the waiter 
transferring the nap- 
kin from one arm to 
the other. “I will 
ask ze boss.” 

The Frenchman 
was all politeness. 
“Do not want to eat 
it! Only to model 
from it! Ah, I under- 
stand! I lose money 
on it, but you can 
have it for nothing. 
I am fond of artists. 
L art est grand. 
What is it to sacri- 
fice a frog? Vive 
l’art!” . 

The young men 
parted on the street, 
Treadwell saying that 
he must put in a 
night of it. 

Once in his studio, 
he got a wire, and 
cutting it into short 
pieces, bent them 
into the form of a 
hairpin. 

Taking the frog out of the paper box, he 
pushed the wires into the clay over its legs 
and imprisoned it on the base of the statue 
where it was to pose as a model. 

The sculptor set rapidly to work in clay. 
Two frogs were modeled, one squatting in 
the entrance of the cornucopia and the 
other in the act of crawling into it. 

It was one o’clock in the morning before 
Treadwell released the unwilling model and 
tossed it into the box that held the supply 
of wet clay. He had merely “blocked out” 
the modelings, busying himself more with 


” 
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action and masses of form than finish; the 
latest touches were to come on the morrow; 
for the present, he climbed up the ladder 
to his bed on the platform over one end of 
the studio. 

The frog lay still for some time, perhaps 
more from fright than hurt, and essayed 
first to stretch its legs and then to do some 
exploration which ended in its climbing to 
the edge of the box and squatting there. 

I make no pretense of fathoming the 
workings of a frog’s brain. Whether it 
was the influence of the new moon, which 
was peeping through the skylight and filling 
the studio with soft rays, or the smell of 
the clay that reminded it of the swamp in 
the shadow of Mount Diablo, where it spent 
its youth and mingled its voice with the 
chorus that made the valley resound with 
midnight “‘ wood notes wild,” I cannot tell; 
but it becomes my duty as a plain historian 
to mention the fact that about an hour 
after he had gone to sleep, Treadwell was 
awakened by the vibrant sounds of a marsh 
song. 

He took up one of his shoes and sent 
it hurtling through the air. It struck 
the floor, and the song was “heard to 
cease.” 

He turned on his side and was almost 
sound asleep, when the voice rose again, 
“ Brekekekexkoax koax.” 

“The dark room is the place for it,” ex- 
claimed Treadweil. 

He climbed down the ladder, and clapping 
his hand on the frog, threw it on a shelf in 
a closet where he did his developing, for 
he also dabbled in photography. 

Ten thousand smells assailed the frog’s 
nostrils. It crawled to the edge of the 
shelf. Just below a hole in the wall cov- 
ered with colored glass which diffused a 
faintest kind of light through the closet as 
the moon sank to the horizon, was visible a 
basin containing a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda. The expanse of the water looked 
inviting and the frog plunged in and swam 
around. Soon its movements became ac- 
celerated, it swam spasmodically and 
climbed up the sides of the basin only to 
slide back; it sank and struck out again; 
by and by its struggles ceased and it 
floated on the water, its feet hanging 
far apart and motionless. On its spacious 
mouth a peaceful smile seemed to settle — 
the smile of death. 
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II 

THE Hopkins Art Institute was “all 
ablaze with lights.” It was giving a recep- 
tion on the occasion of the opening of the 
spring exhibition. 

There was a jam in the great vaulted 
hall. Against one end of the room, before 
damask curtains, hung theatrically, with 
live palms on either side, rose a statue 
glaring white under the electric lights. 

Above the hum of the jostling crowd 
could be heard the hurried snatches of con- 
versation :—- 

“Tt makes me shudder.” 

“Such a soulful work!” 

“He is a genius.” 

“Do point him out to me.” 

Threading his way through the people 
and receiving greetings and congratulations 
right and left, came our hero, Treadwell, in 
a new dress suit that gave him the impres- 
sion of being all shirt bosom; his face was 
pale and his eyes were afire with enthusi- 
asm; for it was the night of his triumph. 

He felt his arm seized in a large, hearty 
grasp. 

“Tam Mr. MacGregor,” said a tall, portly, 
and pompous Scotchman with a florid face 
and a reddish goatee, “Did not have the 
pleasure of knowing you before, though I 
am a member of the Art Association. You 
do honor to the school. I am glad to shake 
hands with you.” 

Treadwell made a reply of some polite 
conventional nothing. 

“Pretty tough that statue,” continued 
Mr. MacGregor, slapping the young man on 
the shoulder. “It gives me an idea of a 
tumbled down mining town, when her placers 
are played out. I have known all of Cali- 
fornia’s ups and downs before the baby was 
born. She is grown up. Must be some- 
where around here (looking round). Can’t 
find her. But here, my son, let us come 
right to business. Miss Frances takes a 
fancy to that statue of yours. Say, how 
much do you want for it?” 

Treadwell was in the plastic age of youth, 
easily impressed by genuine approbation, 
especially when made in the shape of an 
offer of spot cash. He was experiencing, 
for the first time in his life, the pleasure of 
applause and adulation; he was intoxicated 
with success, but great and unexpected as 
it was, he had not yet calculated on a sale 
of his work as among the possibilities, and 








“WAS SHE PITYING HIM ?” 
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Mr. MacGregor’s bid took him by surprise 
and at once warmed his heart. Its first 
secret promptings were to say that the 
gentleman was welcome to the figure; he 
could cast it in bronze and take it home. 

After some hesitation, the sculptor said 
honestly and artlessly: “I do not know how 
much the bronze will cost. It may be 
something like one thousand dollars, and as 
for myself, I—I-will be content with five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars in all?” asked 
the millionaire. ‘The statue is taken.” 

Treadwell and Hol- 
brook executed a 
war-dance in the 
wine room. 

“Come, Harry,” 
cried Holbrook. *“The 
gods are raining fav- 
ors on you to-night. 
There are some vio- 
lets on the base of 
the statue placed by 
God knows what fair 
hand! Comeand take 
them!” 

The two friends 
shouldered their way 
through the crowd 
to the statue. 

Snatching up the 
flowers, Treadwell 
held them aloft and 
kissed them. 

“Enthusiasm is 
fine to see, especial- 
ly in a young man, 
or a boy, I would 
rather say, sir,” said 
a thin voice at his 
side. “Mr. Tread- 
well, will you pardon 
me if I trouble you with a few questions?” 

The speaker was Doctor Gottschalk, the 
famous professor of natural history, a 
small, shrunk-up man, in a dress suit several 
sizes to large for him. His massive head 
was covered with a wig, and on his pale, 
thin face not a hair grew, from the sheer 
impossibility of thriving on so unpromising 
a soil. 

“‘1 see a statue before me,” went on the 
professor. “Its title, as I read on the 
pedestal, is ‘Poverty of Fortune.’ On this 
base [ notice a cactus here and some rocks 


‘“PREADWELL SCARCELY HAD STRENGTH ENOUGH 
TO RUN HIS ARM INTO HIS OVERCOAT” 


there; the rest is clearly sand. Now, may | 
ask if you wish, by those tokens, to repre- 
sent the old woman as walking on a region 
destitute of moisture and vegetation, ex- 
cept perhaps for a few hardy plants,” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Treadwell. “It is a 
desert.” 

“Mojave desert, for example.” 

“Exactly so.” 

Doctor Gottschalk returned to the base 
of the statue and studied the frogs care- 
fully through his glasses, first on one side, 
then on the other, and on all sides. 

“The old woman 
is thirsty,” resumed 
he once more, look- 
ing up. “Is this cor- 
rect?” 

Treadwellassented. 

“There is no water 
for a mile round,— 
only sand, rocks, and 
the torrid sun?” 

Another assent. 
The professor smiled 
and focused his glass- 
es once more on the 
frogs, and muttered, 
mostly to himself: 
“Order, Amphibia; 
group, phanerogloss- 
v; family, ranidex; 
skeleton character- 
ized by small number 
of vertebre, absence 
of true ribs, mobility 
of iliac bones and 
elongation of lower 
extremities. This is 
a common marshfrog 
(R. palustris) an 
aquatic animal and 
an excellent swim- 
mer. Now, Mr. Treadwell, how came those 
frogs on a desert?” 

A suppressed titter followed. 

“©, that hardly matters,” exclaimed 
Treadwell, embarrassed. “Sculpture does 
not analyze. When it wants to express an 
idea, say of desolation, it takes a symbol 
best expressive of that quality and does 
not trouble itself about the class of that 
symbol.” 

“Young man, that is wrong,” interposed 
an onlooker, this time a writer who con- 
tributed criticisms on anything and every- 
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thing, principally in a literary line. “ Art, 
instead of being all-reaching, must be pre- 
cise, or it is no art. You want to take a 
reptile as a symbol of destruction, destitu- 
tion, desolation, but you want at the same 
time a desert: art steps in and reasons thus, 
Would a creature that sports in water as a 
frog does, do for a waterless waste of land? 
No. It instead takes some reptile known 
to have a partiality for dry places and even 
able to live imbedded in a rock for ages be- 
fore it hops out fat and hearty at the tap 
of a miner’s pick. What is it? Why, a 
toad! Ah, young man, to quote Dickens, 
“You had nearly imposed on me but you 
have lost your labor. You are too zealous 
a toad eater and have betrayed yourself.’ 
Your statue is a failure.” 

He dropped his monocle, and taking it up 
by its band, whirled it around his fingers as 
if it was Treadwell’s heart whose strings 
he was stretching with a refined cruelty. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the critic, look- 
ing round with a self-satisfied air, as he 
noted the impression he was making on the 
audience, “let me call your attention to a 
still more palpable absurdity. Look at the 
title ‘Poverty of fortune.’ Fortune is 
affluence. Can affluence be poverty? Are 
riches indigence? Is bad good? Is a fool 
asage? Is a fake statue high art? Ah, 
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there it is! Fakeism— shameless fakeism, 
written all over that statuary! Humbug 
struts in, brazen-faced and arrogant, and 
fools us. Ah, gentlemen, how many times 
have I said, like a voice in the wilderness, 
‘California is the stamping ground of fakes, 
humbugs, and idlers, who would fatten on 
our generosity and all too indulging com- 
plaisance’? And here the youngest of them 
all does not know that it takes twenty years 
to know the difference between a frog and 
a toad, wealth and poverty.” 

Those poisoned words chilled the atmos- 
phere. A humbug! A failure! Who said 
so? Why, the great naturalist and the 
famous critic! An almost beardless youth 
was detected in the very act of passing for 
a genius! Young ladies studied Treadwell 
fifty feet off and ignored him the rest of 
the distance. Mammas got wind that Mrs. 
Finestreet had struck him off her list, and 
as a matter of course, concluded to do the 
same. 

In his distress Treadwell almost ran into 
Mr. MacGregor in Secretary Martin’s office. 

The millionaire was sorry, but he was sure 
the statue was too big for his house. He 
had taken the best of professional advice: 
it was adverse. The figure was so shock- 
ingly nude, you know. Hoped he worked 
no hardship, but found it necessary to 
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cancel his agreement to purchase, and — he 
gave Treadwell two fingers and hoped the 
young man would study. Good evening! 

Poor Treadwell scarcely had strength to 
run his arms into the overcoat that Hol- 
brook held up for him. As the lackeys 
swung open the doors to let them out, 
Treadwell paused for a moment and looked 
up the corridor into the room beyond. He 
caught sight of a tall handsome girl in a 
white dress, cut so low as to display shoul- 
ders as splendid as those of a Greek statue. 
Her heavily coiled hair was of a magnificent 
Titian-red, and she had in her hands a 
bunch of violets. Their eyes met, and he 
thought he saw in her an indescribable sad- 
ness. Was she pitying him? He passed 
out into the night. 

“It is contemptible,” cried Treadwell a 
little later, “when you look at those horses 
on the frieze of the Parthenon, do you stop 
to ask whether they were Arabian or Nor- 
man horses or even Shetland ponies, or to 
what country they might have belonged — 
Greece, Assyria, or China? No, horses are 
horses, and frogs are frogs. Can you tell 
whether that snake on the statue of Apollo 


is an adder, a viper, or a common gopher 


snake? What has grammar to do with a 
work of art? O, Holbrook, does California 
strike down her own children that way?” 

He fiercely struck the bar, and as he did 
so, a small glass containing a seductive 
liquor, danced on the polished wood. Spread 
the fingers of your left hand straight out 
and clutch its thumb with the right hand 
so as to form the head and bill of a bird, 
and you have the form of a rooster with its 
outstretching tail. It is the manual sign 
of a cocktail. Treadwell used that sign not 
once, but often; in short, he was cocktail- 
ing himself into a sad state. 


He rose from his sofa late in the after- 
noon and held his head under a water fau- 
cet for fully ten minutes. After dressing, 
he went to a restaurant just round the cor- 
ner, for a steak and a cup of coffee. A 
cobbler greeted him cheerily, as he passed. 
The same cobbler once visited the studio, 
and on seeing a statuette of a cowboy, pro- 
nounced it “ain’t no good,” because the 
heel of one boot was a trifle shorter than 
that of the other foot. That time Tread- 
well slapped his leg and laughed, but now, 
remembering, he snarled a reply. 
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The “Poverty of Fortune” was duly re- 
turned to the studio, of course unsold, and 
several times during the following three 
months, Treadwell was seen in the act of 
brandishing a hammer in the front of the 
figure as if he would destine it to utter and 
immediate destruction. We all have a taint 
of coward in our being, and the young 
sculptor was no exception to the rule. No 
matter how much he felt he was in the 
right, the opinions of that powerful “ They 
say” came back like the surges of the 
ocean and beat him down till he half- 
heartedly thought he might, after all, have 
been mistaken. The upshot was that he 
actually got a toad, and knocking off the 
frogs, substituted plaster castings of the 
modelings of the toad in their places. 

Just as he had made the alteration, he 
heard a carriage drive up to his door and 
then a knock on his door. 

To his “come in,” Mr. MacGregor made 
his appearance, looking curiously about. 
His face actually for the moment lost its 
haughty reserve and displayed a childish 
surprise and interest, as he noted the 
strange surroundings. 

“A queer place, this,” said he. Then he 
caught sight of the statue, and planted him- 
self firmly in front of it as if he came 
heavily laden with a set purpose of which 
he must unburden himself. 

“They are e-d-i-b-l-e frogs,” cried he, 
shaking his gold-headed cane at the plaster 
toads, “swim in ponds and creeks, and are 
eaten principally by Frenchmen. That is 
where the wrong is.” 

Treadwell suddenly found that he needed 
more clay, and he plunged his head into the 
box in time to smother a laugh that was on 
the point of bursting out. 

After taking a turn around the room and 
looking at its innumerable pieces of statu- 
ary, Mr. MacGregor planted himself once 
more firmly before the statue, and said: 
“Miss Frances thought it was an injustice 
—ahem!— never mind it. I would like to 
set it right myself. How much does it cost 
to study in Paris?” 

“* About six hundred dollars a year,” re- 
plied Treadwell. 

The cane tapped nervously on the floor. 

“Tt takes money to study art,” resumed 
the millionaire. “Costly. Twenty years 
to know the difference between a frog and 
a toad. If ever you feel like going abroad, 
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you just call at my office. Miss Frances 
said — never mind what she thought. It 
was not necessarily on your account. I do 
not know you. I would like to help along 
the art of California. It is pretty low. No 
thanks. Good day.” 


Ii. 


ABOUT a year afterwards we find our- 
selves at one of Ambassador Eustis’s 
social functions on Avenue Marceau. 
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come! Treadwell received a third class 
gold medal and promptly sold a bronze 
replica of the statue to an Australian min- 
ing magnate for two thousand pounds. 

“‘It is so warm here,” said Miss Frances 
MacGregor, fanning herself and taking 
Treadwell’s arm. “Dancing tires me; let 
us sit down somewhere. O Harry, | have 


been wishing to tell you something the 
whole evening.” 
They threaded their way through the 
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“HE HELD HIS HEAD UNDER THE WATER FOR FULLY TEN MINUTES” 


The lion of the assemblage was no other 
than our friend Harry Treadwell. He had 
shipped his statue to Paris in time to take 
part in the salon of that year. Naturally 
educated to a fine appreciation of technique 
and susceptible to all dramatic suggestions 
in sculpture, the French critics were at once 
enchanted by the young man’s work. The 
press teemed with praises of his marvelous 
execution, unerring knowledge of anatomy, 
and faithful realism. A second Rodin was 


whirling groups, through the laughing 
crowd under the brilliant lights, through 
the green palms of the conservatory where 
a fountain softly plashed. 

She gave to Treadwell a newspaper clip- 
ping that some California friend had sent her. 

“It begins pretty strong,” said Treadwell 
laughing, as he began to read the article 
aloud :— 

Toadyism must be rampant in Paris, if we are to 
believe the accounts of Henry Treadwell’s so called 





“THAT IS WHERE THE WRONG Is!” 


success in that city. His foul, sense-offending, insane- 
asylum-bred staiue has received a medal, and an illit- 
erate Australian earth delver was induced to part with 
his ore like a fool for the dubious pleasure of posses- 
sing that scarecrow. Two thousand pounds is said to 
be the price paid for it, and that sum is a good one to 
pay for the change in the title from “Poverty of 
Fortune” to “An Abandoned Mining Camp” that 
Treadwell made as a bait for antipodean suckers. 


“What an ugly, spiteful, envious man,” 
cried Frances. “ How I do hate him!” 

“IT can bear him no malice. He uses a 
double-edged knife and unwittingly cuts 
both the good and the bad,” replied Tread- 
well, as he resumed the reading :— 

Whether the sculptor owes his Inck to the decad- 
ence of the French art or to his engagement to the 
wealthy Miss Frances MacGregor is an open question, 
but one fact remains: it is that the superiority of 
California over old and decaying France in art criti- 
cism is confirmed. My labors bear fruit, and my pen 
will never rest till California ceases to be the stamp- 
ing ground of humbugs, idlers, and so called geniuses.” 


“Can you really and truly forgive that 
man, Harry?” asked Miss MacGregor. 
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The young sculptor laughed and replied, 
“Frances, dear, I forgive him for helping 


send me to Paris and to you! That critic 
really deserves more pity than censure. He 
writes to live like the rest of us. But he 
mistakes etymology for wit and set phrases 
for literature. Poor man, he is consumed 
with fame-thirst and denies to everybody 
else praise that never comes to his door. 
What is a critic after all? One who has 
failed!” 

Treadwell grew thoughtful and gave 
utterance these words that are prophetic of 
the future of Californian art: “If we find 
fault with an artist’s work, it behooves us 
rather to let alone petty persecutions and 
useless bickerings, and to roll up our 
sleeves and essay to produce a better work 
than that artist’s. Let us be laborious.” 

They stood at a window overlooking the 


street. Faintest suggestion of coming 
dawn was visible, and vegetable wagons 
could be seen rolling heavily laden with 





IRRETRIEV ABLE 


products of the fields beyond the bridge of 
Courbevoie. 

“Morning is come!” said Treadwell. “At 
eleven today the distribution of medals wil] 
take place at the Salon. They tell me that 
there is no event surrounded with more 
pomp and circumstance than that. On the 
stage are assembled all the artists who are 
the glory of France. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in the embroidered coat of 
his office, hands the medals to the success- 
ful candidates. The old masters, weeping, 
embrace their pupils and kiss them on both 
cheeks. O, Frances! you will be there as a 
representative of our glorious California, 
and you will weep in excellent style, won’t 
you, dear?” 

“T will!” 

“How solemnly you pronounce the words, 
as if you are rehearsing for our wedding! ” 

Suddenly Frances, all vibrant with emo- 
tion, clasped Treadwell’s arm with her hands 
and looked up in his face with an abrupt 
energy. 
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“Dearest Harry,” cried she. “Have you 
an idea when I first saw you?” 

Treadwell was not sure; he was under 
the impression that he first met her at a 
party on Rue Pasquier to which exclusively 
Californian wanderers from home were in- 
vited. 

“One afternoon,” went on she, “you 
were walking with a friend on a street in 
San Francisco. Do you not remember it, 
dear? AsI passed by, you exclaimed, ‘ What 
a beauty!’ Do you not remember it, dear? 
It was thirteen months, two weeks, five days 
ago. O, how I have loved you ever since!” 

Treadwell congratulated himself on being 
in a shaded recess, for he was blushing furi- 
ously. What was he thinking of? 

Out in far off California there lay mol- 
dering in the sand a thin dried parchment 
of hyposulphite-of-soda soaked batrachian 
— the remains of the author of all his woes 
and cui bono? —and the instrument of the 
providence that had brought him to the side 
of the beautiful girl who was to be his bride! 


IRRETRIEVABLE 


LON (; years ago we saw a garden rare, 
And coveted, and stilling all the din 

Of clamorous Conscience — crying out “ Forbear!” 
Let down the bars that we might walk therein. 


Gleaming through thickening fog, with half-quenched fire, 
Look down tonight the ever-pitying stars, 
On a fair garden trampled into mire, 


Because, (rod help us, we let down the bars. 


Laveine R. Sherwood 











MIDWINTER ON THE TELEGRAPH TRAIL, NEAR HAZLETON 


OVERLAND TO THE YUKON 


By C. E. MITCHELL 


MINING EDITOR SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


WHEN the rush began last summer to 

Klondike gold fields, and the marvel- 
ous strikes became the subject of discus- 
sion in the mining camps of Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Montana, the feasibility of an 
overland route became a topic of interest. 
Many an old prospector remembered the 
days of old, when gold was scooped from 
the beds of the creeks of the Cariboo coun- 
try in greater abundance than has ever 
been found in Klondike diggings. Some of 
them had wandered far into the Cassiar re- 
gions; and to these hardy old pioneers there 
never was a doubt that there is an open 
road overland to the headwaters of the 
Yukon. Hundreds of these men, the sturdy 
seekers for gold who have spent their lives 
upon the confines of civilization, are pre- 
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pared to start, as soon as the snows are 
gone, overland to Klondike. 

Spokane, Washington, will be the start- 
ing point on the prospectors’ overland 
route. From this busy mining center to 
Teslin lake, the headwaters of the Hoota- 
linqua and the Yukon, the route traverses a 
long valley between the Rocky mountains 
and the Coast ranges. There is no Chilkoot 
pass intervening to impede the progress of 
the traveler. It is a well known road 
through a level country, and a journey from 
Spokane to Teslin lake is described by men 
who have taken it as merely a pleasure 
jaunt. 

A few weeks since I enjoyed a long talk 
on the subject of the overland route from 
Spokane with A. L. Poudrier, late Dominion 
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FERRY ON THE FRASER RIVER AT SODA CREEK 


Land Surveyor of Canada. He was in the 
employ of the government of the Province 
of British Columbia for a number of years, 
and has surveyed the trails and roadways 
of the northern part of the province to the 
Yukon headwaters; while his love of adven- 
ture has led him to go even further into 
the wilds of the north country. He isa 
genial French Canadian, and his stories of 
life in the distant northland are told with a 
modest air but with an enthusiasm that 
carries conviction. A bronzed and sinewy 
specimen of manhood he is, and his vigor- 
ous appearance adds zest to his stories of 
outdoor life. 

“There is one route to Klondike that can 
never be overcrowded,” said Mr. Poudrier 
in response to my request for information. 


“If it were possible to turn all of the mad ° 


rush to Dawson city over this route, there 
would be ample room for all and everybody 
would be happy. It is a remarkable thing 
to me that men will undertake to cross the 
almost impassable passes, when they can 
mount their horses in Spokane and ride 
with ease and comfort every mile of the 
way to the Yukon waterways, with a fine 
prospect of striking rich gold diggings far 
this side. 

“From Spokane to Teslin lake is about 
thirteen hundred miles and half that dis- 
tance is a good wagon road. The remain- 
der of the route is a broad, well defined, 
and much traveled trail across a fertile 
country, where grass is abundant in sum- 


mer. Before the rush goes north in the 
spring, the government of British Columbia 
will have transformed this trail into an ex- 
cellent road, and then you will see the 
‘prairie schooners’ driving out of Spokane 
bound for Klondike. 

“ Between Spokane and Ashcroft, a little 
station on the Canadian Pacific railway, 
there are many roads, and one may take his 
choice or may ship his supplies by rail. A 
good overland road runs by way of Daven- 
port and Wilbur, and thence north through 
the busy Okanogan: mining district to the 
Canadian boundary line. Thence you go 
up Okanogan lake to Vernon, and from 
there over a stage road to Ashcroft. The 
distance from Spokane is about 380 miles. 

“Ashcroft is a village of about four hun- 
dred population, with two general stores. 
It is important only as the railroad point 
from which the north country is supplied. 
Pack trains arrive and depart almost daily 
in the work of transporting supplies to the 
mines and trading posts of the Cariboo, 
Omenica, and Cassiar districts. 

“Now, if you contemplate taking the 
trip, you should buy your horses in Wash- 
ington. The ranges are covered with 
them and they may be had fora song. In 
British Columbia they are less plentiful 
and more expensive. Pack a year’s sup- 
plies on your ponies, and go to Ashcroft, 
either over the route I have outlined or 
others equally good. You may tarry at 
Ashcroft long enough to add to your outfit 


RETURNING FROM THE CASSIAR DISTRICT 
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such things as you may have forgotten and 
then start on your long ride. 

“Don’t think you are about to enter a 
howling wilderness. You will find evi- 
dences of civilization all along the way. 
Riding out of Ashcroft, you take the wagon 
road north. It is a government stage road, 
and is kept in fine shape the year round. 
Over it the stages run at regular intervals 
to Quesnelle and Barkerville. 

“Ranches are found along the way where 
food and shelter for man and beast may be 
cheaply obtained. Forty miles from Ash- 
croft you pass through Clinton, a thriving 
settlement. Seventy miles farther you pass 
the lower end of Lake La Hache, a beauti- 
ful sheet of water. Soda Creek, another 
settlement, will be found forty-five miles up 
the road. A grist mill is in active opera- 
tion there and flour has always been cheap. 
The rush, however, may make it more ex- 
pensive in the spring. You will pass 
through one more settlement, known as 
Alexandria, before reaching Quesnelle, the 
end of the wagon road. This is a Hudson 
3ay Company post, and supplies for pros- 
pectors are carried in stock in the Com- 
pany’s store. Another flour mill is in oper- 
ation here and beans and bacon of home 
production have always been sold at rea- 
sonable prices, but I cannot predict what 
effect the rush will have on the price of 
supplies in the spring. Quesnelle is about 
six hundred miles from Spokane. 

“There is a good ferry across the Fraser 
river at Quesnelle. You then strike the 
historic Telegraph trail. There is an in- 
teresting story connected with the building 
or cutting of that trail. It is a story of 
failure, but it demonstrates the Yankee 
characteristics of grit and energy. It was 
in 1865 that the project assumed definite 
shape to connect the new world with the 
old by means of a telegraph line across 
British Columbia and the northwestward 
territories, then through Alaska to Siberia 
by way of Bering straits. A large force of 
men was sent north by the telegraph com- 
pany and they went at the work vigorously. 
The line was easily built te Quesnelle, for 
the same road that we travel over today 
was in existence then. Beyond Quesnelle, 
the country was traversed only by Indian 
trails. The telegraph people did not fol- 
low the devious Indian paths, but proceeded 
to cut their own way through the sparse 
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forests northwest of Quesnelle. They cut 
the trail broad and clear and strung their 
wires as they went. Six hundred miles be- 
yond Quesnelle the workmen had made their 
camp one day on a little tributary of the 
Stikeen river, now known as Telegraph 
creek, when a courier overtook them with a 
brief message from the company announcing 
that the Atlantic cable, under Cyrus Field’s 
energetic direction had at last been success- 
fully laid. 

“Colonel Bulkley, who was in charge of 
the expedition, comprehended at once the 
force of the news. He knew his task was 
ended and his work had proven useless in 
the light of the grander achievement. He 
ordered all operations stopped and the men 
returned to the States. The wire was not 
worth the expense of removal, and to this 
day the poles, cross bars, and wires, are 
strewn along the trail between Quesnelle 
and Hazleton. So hasty was the departure 
that Colonel Bulkley left a large part of 
his field notes in his cabin near Telegraph 
creek, and these it was my good fortune to 
discover where he left them. I value the 
papers as relics of an enterprise that would 
have accomplished wonders if it had suc- 
ceeded. Quesnelle is today the northern 
terminus of the telegraph line. 

‘But the work of the telegraph people 
was not altogether useless, though profit- 
less to the promoters. The trail remained, 
and it has been a highway for the pack 
trains of the north from that day to this. 
Indian villages are found at intervals along 
the trail, and at Hazelton, 340 miles from 
Quesnelle, is a Hudson bay trading. post. 
Hazelton is on the Skeena river, and steam- 


‘ers sometimes come up there from the sea.” 


“What is the character of the country 
through which the trail passes?” I queried. 

“It is a paradise in summer,” replied my 
surveyor friend with enthusiasm. “I! shall 
never enjoy happier days than I spent in 
that country, riding merrily along through 
woodland meadow, with vegetation growing 
luxuriantly and a genial sun shining on 
as fair a land as one could wish to see. 
And then at night we would camp by some 
beautiful stream and feast on fish and birds 
and all manner of game. It is a glorious 
country, and the farms and stock ranches 
of the future will be located in those fer- 
tile valleys. 

“The trail crosses no mountains. It 
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runs all the way to Telegraph Creek camp 
through an open, park-like country, and the 
only obstacles are the streams that cross 
your path. Only one of these, the Mud 
river, about fifty miles from Hazleton, is 
dangerously rapid in early spring. A ferry 
is being built there. Other streams are 
easily forded, or are ferried with the aid of 
Indians. When I surveved that part of the 
province, I reported to the government that 
the trail could be transformed into a wagon 
road for thirty thousand dollars, and I still 
think the work can be done for that price. 
The trail is a fair wagon road most of the 
way already. 

“ At Telegraph Creek camp, twelve hun- 
dred miles from Spokane, you will meet the 
other tide of travel coming up the Stikeen 
from the sea. You will be luckier than 
they; for you will have your horses to carry 
you on to Teslin lake, while they must submit 
to the exactions of the packers,— for the 
rush will be great and the prices high. 

“Tt is about 120 miles to Teslin lake over 
the old trail, but I am informed that the 
new road, recently built, makes it 180 
miles. Having arrived at the lake, which 
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will be an easy matter, for the country is 
not dissimilar to that further south, you 
will find your horses a valuable asset. There 
will be need of many horses for packing be- 
tween Telegraph creek and Teslin lake and 
the supply is not likely to equal the de- 


mand. I believe the profit on the sale of 
horses taken in this way will pay all the 
expenses of the trip.” 

“How about horse feed along the trail?” 

“Feed will be abundant everywhere after 
May Ist. A man may leave Spokane early 
in April and get through without buying 
feed except at two points. One day’s jour- 
ney north of Ashcroft is up a slope upon 
which vegetation is slow and feed must be 
carried. The same is true just north of 
Quesnelle in early spring. After the first 
of May, however, feed is abundant. In the 
open places the bunch grass and blue joint 
grow luxuriantly and the woods are full of 
pea vines upon which horses thrive and 
fatten. This is true of the route clear to 
Teslin lake. No matter how great the rush, 
there will be ample feed for all the horses. 
The ranges are almost without limit along 
the trail. 
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“From Teslin lake to Dawson city is an 
easy trip. You may buy a boat or build 
one, — and I may add that tools for that 
purpose should form part of every outfit, — 
and then sail down the lake to its outlet, 
the Hootalinqua. Gold strikes were re- 
ported there late last season. Perhaps you 
won’t care to go farther; but if you do 
you may float on into the Lewes and then 
the Yukon, passing only the Five Finger 
rapids, which I have run both up and down 
in a canoe and which any boatman may 
pass with ease. It is a far safer and easier 
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to the wealth of the world. Spokane is in 
this valley of gold, and we never leave the 
valley in passing from Spokane to Klondike 
by the overland route. I have washed many 
a pan of gravel from the streams which 
the Telegraph trail crosses, and rarely 
indeed have I failed to find colors in the 
an. 

“The Cariboo region is reached by this 
route. Gold in large quantities is annually 
mined there, although the rush to the dis- 
trict took place thirty years ago. Peace 
river, a rich but unprospected region, and 





“‘THE INDIANS ARE FRIENDLY AND HOSPITABLE” 


voyage than from lakes Lindemann and 
Bennett. 

“There is one point that I want to em- 
phasize,— 1 don’t believe many who start 
over this route will care to go to Klondike. 
They will find gold enough far this side. 
Look at the map of North America, and 
you will find stretching from Mexico to the 
Arctic ocean a broad valley lying between 
the'bold ridge of Rockies on the east and 
the less continuous but equally prominent 
Coast ranges on the west. That valley is 
the gold belt of the continent. Its streams 
have yielded millions in yellow dust, and its 
mountains on either hand are adding daily 





the gold fields of Omenica are reached by 
this route with ease. From Telegraph 
creek one may enter the great Cassiar dis- 
trict, where almost every creek runs yellow 
with gold and where a prospector will find 
streams as yet untouched awaiting his in- 
spection. 

“Gold is not all. There are ledges of 
silver and lead ore in the hills and in the 
region around Teslin lake copper is abun- 
dant and the Indians used to find it so pure 
that they hammered it into shields. The 
mineral resources of the north country can 
only be imagined. Prospectors are needed 
to demonstrate the worth of the country. 
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“1 know it sounds Utopian to speak of 
reaching Klondike overland, but I confi- 
dently assert that the route of the future 
lies up the valley that I have described. 
The railroads will follow the prairie schoon- 
ers, and Spokane is destined to become the 
true gateway to the Yukon mines. 

“There is need of an overland route. 
The thousands who are coming to this coast 
hoping to get to Dawson city cannot all get 
in over the coast routes. The overflow will 
find an easier and more successful journey 
overland from Spokane. I am sure that 
parties starting overland in April will make 
quicker trips to the Klondike, on an aver- 
age, than will those who go by way of 
Skagway and Dyea. The traveler can go 
ahead every day on the overland route,— 
he is likely to be delayed on the passes. 

“The overland is the independent route. 
No transportation company has you in its 
grip. You are your own master every day, 
and if you tire of the trip you can turn 
your horses’ heads for home at any time. 
It is a safe route, too: you don’t take your 
life in your hand when you start over it. 
It is likewise a cheap route: you have no 
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passes to cross, and consequently no ex- 
cessive prices to pay for packing. The 
only expense along the overland route is 
for crossing ferries, and the charges are 
merely nominal. A man has no need for 
money on the overland journey if he pro- 
vides himself with a good outfit before he 
starts.” 

“‘ What time should the trip require?” | 
asked. 

“Tt depends, of course, upon the speed 
of travel. With horses properly loaded 
and without stopping to prospect on the 
way, Dawson city should be reached in 
sixty days. The average traveler will not 
be in a hurry. He will want to stop to 
wash a pan of dirt occasionally, and I ven- 
ture the prediction that he will find enough 
to interest him and drive all thoughts of 
Dawson city out of his head.” 

“What sort of Indians are met on the 
trail?” 

“They are mostly of the carrier tribes, 
and are hospitable and helpful. They are 
more civilized than many of the redskins 
farther south. The missionaries of the 
Catholic church have been among them 
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A NORTH COUNTRY NATIVE 


many years and the priest’s word is law 
among them. They have discarded the 
blanket and wear the garb of the white 
man. They are helpful to the traveler and 
can be hired reasonably.” 

“What is the length of the seasons in 
the northern valleys?” 

“It is longer than you would suppose. 
The warm Japan current which makes the 
coast climate so equable even as far north 
as Juneau has an influence on the climate 
of this northern valley. The warm breezes 
open the spring season three or four weeks 
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earlier than in Manitoba, hundreds of miles 
further south, and the winter delays its 
coming long after the country farther in- 
land is ice-bound. I have found grass 
eight inches high in April in the Nechaco 
valley on the Telegraph trail, one hundred 
miles beyond Quesnelle, and in the fall I have 
come down the trail as late as November 
15th with my horses getting plenty of feed 
under the light snows that had already 
fallen. October is the last good month on 
the trail, however. The winters are not 
so long nor so severe as in the Arctic 
regions.” 

The distances between points on the 
overland route, as estimated by Mr. Pou- 
drier and others who have traveled over it, 
are as follows:— 
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Spokane to Ashcroft ; 380 miles 
Ashoroft to Quesnelle..........ccccccccsscsescscsss a 
Quesnelle to Hazleton 345“ 
Hazleton to Telegraph creek e 
Telegraph creek to Teslin lake 
Teslin lake to Dawson City 


The people of Spokane have pbbhice in- 
terested in the overland route. Already 
more than two thousand pack horses are in 
the city and vicinity, all engaged for the 
journey over the overland route. Contracts 
for hundreds of outfits have been made. and 
with the early spring there is every assur- 
ance that Spokane will be the scene of the 
most interesting of all the rushes to the 
gold fields of the north. 


TO WHAT END? 


STRANGE is my fate, and stranger yet the will 
By which I urge me onward to its goal, 

With strife of passion, agony of soul, 

Longing to do the right and doing ill; 


Longing for peace of mind, yet in disdain, 
Spurning sweet Peace and all her pleasant ways, 
As one who in the quiet Autumn days 

Of rest and plenty, madly plants and sows, 
Knowing full well that Winter’s bitter snows 
Will brook no growth and that he toils in vain. 
Such is my fate. Oh! God, can there be worse 
For any mortal stricken by thy curse? 


W. B. Garrett 











BEFORE THE BLACK CAP WENT ON 


By FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD 


ie THE dim light a watcher paced slowly 

back and forth. Sometimes his feet 
tripped on a jutting block in the stone 
pavement, but he was learning to accustom 
himself to its inequalities and to measure 
his steps by them. His hands were clasped 
behind him and his head was bent low on 
his breast, but his ears were all the while 
alert to detect the slightest sound coming 
from beyond a closed door on the side of 
the narrow passage. 

Every time that he passed this door he 
stopped to peer through the small grating 
in the heavy door, and carefully to inspect 
the closed apartment, a ceremony in which 
he was materially assisted by a large kero- 
sene lamp that hung on a bracket in the 
passage way, with a tin reflector so placed 
behind it as to send its rays directly 
through the grating, almost with the 
brilliance and intensity of a calcium light. 

It was now past ten o’clock at night. 
The sentinel had been marching up and 
down and looking through this grating on 
each round, for precisely ten hours. At 
twelve o’clock he would be relieved, and 
another man would take up the dreary 
watch. 

There was another watcher in the closed 
apartment, not less vigilant than the men 
who patrolled the corridor without, and 
whom no one would come to relieve. This 
silent watcher sat upon a low couch, his 
elbow resting on his knees and his face 
buried in his hands, the picture of complete 
and abject despair. Every moment that 
was passing, every step of the tireless sen- 
tinel in the passageway without, the solemn 
clangor of some distant clock as it struck 
the passing hours, brought its message of 
woe to the miserable wretch who had shed 
the blood of a fellow man, and who was to 
yield up his own life at daybreak, in expia- 
tion of the crime. 

“ We fly, we vanish, we are gone!” cried 
the moments. “ We speed away and dis- 
appear, like the golden opportunities of the 
past. Small and feeble as we are, we join 
together in one mighty, resistless current that 
is sweeping you out into an awful night, 
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upon an unknown sea, where you will have 
neither rudder nor compass.” 

“We are watching,” said the footsteps; 
“watching with a vigilance that never ceases. 
We echo the sentiment of all humanity: the 
humanity that you have so outraged. There 
is no hope of escape, no chance of mercy. 
You shall go out, unwilling and unprepared, 
on this long journey, and you shall depart 
in such a manner that all men shall turn 
from you in horror, and the shame of it 
shall live in perpetual record in the annals 
of the day.” 

“Toll! toll!” said the clock. “ Toll out 
the lost opportunities of a wasted life. Hope 
and Faith and Love are dying. Ring the 
knell of unavailing remorse. The morrow 
will see good and evil forever silenced in the 
cold and pulseless breast.” 

Such were the messages that were borne 
in to him. Perhaps they did not take on 
precisely this form. He was not in a mood 
where fine words could readily make their 
way to his blunted senses or his heavy-bur- 
dened brain. But he understood. 

There was a noise as of a heavy key turn- 
ing in the lock of the outer door. Both of 
the watchers lifted their heads and listened. 
To the man outside any interruption brought 
an agreeable diversion. The watcher in 
the cell felt only a dull curiosity. There 
was no chance for a reprieve. His guilt 
had been clearly established, and he had no 
friends. 

“Stand back, Fred, and let the lady pass,” 
said the sheriff to his deputy. “It’s his 
mother,” he added in an undertone. 

“His mother? Great God!” 

“TI told her it was no use, but she would 
see him. Watch them every minute. She 
don’t look like one of the cunning kind, 
but she might try to pass something through 
the grating. You know your duty.” 

The sentinel made no reply, but he moved 
quietly along until he gained a position 
where he could see everything that passed 
between the prisoner and his visitor. 

The old woman was coarsely dressed, but 
the deep sorrow in her heart lent a touch 
of refinement to her worn features. She 
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BEFORE THE BLACK CAP WENT ON 


put her face close to the grating, partially 
shutting off the light from the narrow cell. 

“Jamie, are ye there? It’s manya long 
mile I’ve traveled to see you, Jamie.” 

There was a tired quaver in her voice, 
but what volumes of love and compassion 
trembled in each halting word! 

A stifled exclamation fell from the crim- 
inal’s lips, and his face, brought by a sud- 
den movement into the glare of the lamp, 
looked white and ghastly in the darkness 
around him: He shrank back into the 
shadows. 

“Who do you take me fer?” he demanded 
in a rough voice, and the deputy, watching 
outside, leaned forward curiously, for the 
prisoner’s gentle manners and quiet way of 
speaking had been the subject of general 
comment. 

“ Now don’t talk that way, Jamie dear!” 
said the old woman with a sob that was 
heartrending. ‘Who should I take you 
for but my own dear boy, lost to sight for 
nigh fifteen years?” 

There was no response from the man 
shrinking back into the gloom of the mur- 
derer’s cell, and after a moment’s space 
she went on:— 


“It nigh broke my heart, Jamie, when I 


-saw it in the papers. But I knew they 
had n’t done you justice. I knew you never 
did it. My poor boy! I’m an old woman, 
but I’ve traveled over four thousand miles 
to tell you mother loves you still, an’ knows 
you never did it.” 

Still no word from the murderer, crouch- 
ing back in the silence and shadows. 

“Why, Jamie, you couldn’t ’a’ done it!” 
cried the old lady, and now her voice took 
on a tone of piteous argument, and was lit- 
tle short of entreaty. “Don’t you think 
mother knows? I who held you to my 
breast when you were a little, innocent 
babe. I can see your sweet face now as it 
nestled on my bosom, with the big eyes and 
the little rings of gold curling round it. 
And your hands. Such soft, little, pink, 
dimpled hands! I used to kiss them, just 
to see you laugh up at me. Jamie, those 
little soft hands never took the life of a 
fellow being. They could n’t do it.” 

The prisoner took a swift step forward 
and thrust out his great, sinewy hands with 
a gesture that was mingled appeal and pro- 
test. Had the light been better, she might 
have seen on them the signs of bruises, and 
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one long scar, the mark of a cut received 
in the struggle with the officers, which 
weeks of confinement had not effaced. 

“O, I know, dear, I ’ve seen them grow- 
ing big and hard and strong when you was 
a boy at home, I ’ve seen them many a time 
since you wentaway. Sometimes as I went 
about my work thinking of you, sometimes 
when I ’ve been asleep. Strong, helpful 
hands they were, turned to honest work 
and helping others about you. And some- 
times I’ve seen them home again, lifting 
mother’s cares, and making her old age 
happy. You were always such a good tem- 
pered little fellow, Jamie, if you were a bit 
unsteady. You might ’a’ gone astray, but 
this thing — Jamie, Jamie! Why don’t you 
come where mother can see your face? 
Jamie, it ’s cruel to ask it, when it can’t 
help you any more; but can’t you let mother 
have the comfort of hearing from your own 
lips that you never did it?” 

“It’s time to stop this foolery,” said the 
murderer in a gruff voice, stepping boldly 
forward into the full glare of the light. 
“What crazy notion ever put it into your 
head, old woman, that I was your son?” 

He seemed to call all that was base in 
his nature to his face as he spoke. It 
would have taken a keener vision than that 
of his wan-eyed visitor to trace in the low- 
browed, scowling face, any resemblance to 
the innocent babe that had slept on her 
breast or the merry boy who had played 
about her knee. 

The old woman’s bent figure straightened 
with hurt dignity at the brutality of this 
speech, but she still kept her face close to 
the grating, while her eyes bravely searched 
the hardened face of the young ruffian. 

“That ’s right! Take a good look at 
me!” he said, with an attempt at a rough 
laugh. ‘Look me over well, and tell me if 
you see anything about me that reminds 
you of that precious milk-and-water boy of 
yours.” 

But an uncertainty that was worse than 
assurance was the only result of the old 
woman’s long inspection. 

“] thought I’d know. I thought I ’d be 
sure to know,” she murmured. Then she 
spoke out sharply:— 

“ Are ye my boy? Tell me the truth, as 
you will stand before your Maker on the 
morrow.” 

The deputy listened eagerly for the 
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answer. He knew, as well as the prisoner, 
that the swift and merciless sentence that 
had been measured out to him had been 
due, in no small part, to the fact of his 
own friendlessness and the popularity of the 
man whose life he had taken. The deed 
had been committed in the heat of passion 
and under strong provocation. Should a 
new element be introduced into the case, in 
the person of this feeble old mother, the 
death sentence might be commuted, even in 
the eleventh hour. But the prisoner’s coun- 
tenance seemed to harden more and more 
as he replied. 

“Do you think if I ’d had a good mother 
waiting at home, I ’d have done this thing 
I ’m to hang for to morrow? ” he demanded. 
“Let me tell you it’s the fellows that don’t 
have mothers — mothers of the right kind 
— that do such things. My mother was the 
kind you decent women draw your skirts 
aside to let pass. She was a woman of 
the town — curse her!” he said doggedly. 

Had the old lady’s eyes not been so dim- 
med by tears, she might have seen the 
beads of sweat that stood on the murderer’s 
forehead, as he thus deliberately renounced 
all claim to the only ray of human love or 
sympathy that had come to illuminate his 
dark doom. 

“You would n’t deceive me, sir, and I a 
poor old woman, come so far, just for the 
sake of seeing my boy once again? It don’t 
stand to reason he’d disown his old mother. 
There ’s still a look about the eyes, and a 
trick of speech that ’s so like my Jamie.” 

“A pretty compliment you pay that 
model son of yours, when you hunt up a 
likeness to him in a gallows bird. Can’t 
you get it through your head, old lady, that 
I killed the man in cold blood? And he 
was n’t the first, by a long shot, I’ve sent 
to their last reckoning. You need n’t worry 
your good old soul about me. I did the 
thing, and I’m going to swing for it. That’s 
law and justice, ain’t it?” 

“But the name. It’s not a common 
name, my Jamie’s,” insisted the old lady, 
and in her eyes he could see a great hope 
growing. A sudden thought came to him. 

“Was your son a slim, brown-haired 
young fellow, quiet spoken, and with a smile 
for everybody?” 

“When he left home, sir. But they tell 
such tales of what the West does for young 
men. I thought maybe he had changed.” 


““T’ll tell you a thing not even the offi- 
cers know,” declared the prisoner, dropping 
his voice to a confidential tone and ap- 
proaching the wicket. “‘ Youk now men in 
my line sometimes find it convenient to have 
a change of name or so. ‘Aliases,’ we call 
them.” 

“T’ve heard of such things,” said the 
lady faintly. 

“Well, a few yearsago I got into a little 
scrape down in Arizona, and made up my 
mind it would be healthy to have a change 
of residence and a new name. There was 
a man down there, a regular tenderfoot 
who ’d been out West long enough to get 
well seasoned, but he’d never learned our 
ways. Someof them neverdo. This young 
man might have done right well in a differ- 
ent place, but down there no one needed to 
look at him twice to see he was cut out for 
failure. Wanted to make his fortune in a 
day at the mines, and all that sort of thing! 
He had a hard time of it among the boys. 
They made game of him right and left, and 
called him so many pet names that every- 
body forgot his own. But he showed up 
white in the end. One of the toughest of 
the crowd fell sick with the small-pox, and 
when everybody else was afraid to go near 
him, what does this man do — this chicken- 
hearted fellow that does n’t dare touch a 
six-shooter — but go and nurse him through 
it. The ‘rustler’ got well, but the man 


_who nursed him died.” 


The felon stopped to see what effect his 
words were having on his visitor, but the 
old lady’s face wore an anxious, uncompre- 
hending look. He resumed his story. 

“This was the time I was telling you 
about, when I got into a sight of trouble 
and wanted to give the officers the slip. 
The name I had was worn out in the service. 
I needed to change it, just as I had changed 
my clothes and the cut of my beard. Here 
was this poor fellow, with a name he had 
no more use for. I liked the sound of it. 
James Clyde Marsden. That’s it, to a let- 
ter!—Look out there! She’ll fall!” he 
cried to the deputy, who was still listening 
curiously to this singular interview. 

But she did not fall. The momentary 
weakness was soon past, and when she 
lifted, her head there was a strange new 
dignity in her face, and a sweet serenity in 
her manner. 

“Where did they lay him? my boy!” 
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“In the northeast corner of the grave- 
yard, down in Tucson. There was n’t any 
marble-yard there in those days. They put 
a wooden cross to mark it. No name on it. 
No Bible verse. But you ask for the 
grave of the man who nursed Three-fingered 
Jack through the small-pox, and any of 
the boys’ll show it to you. Mind you, that’s 
all the way they knew him. There’s not 
one of ’em that ’ll remember his name 
rightly.” 

The old lady hesitated for a moment 
longer. 

“God bless you, whatever you are or 
whatever you life has been,” she said 
brokenly. ‘‘ You’ve given me back my boy. 
He’s mine, now. Sin might have put him 
from me. But not the grave.” 

She thrust her thin, wrinkled hand through 
the grating, and the deputy, who witnessed 
the movement, did not interfere, as she 
placed it on the felon’s bowed head. He 
stood there, motionless, where she left him, 
but as the rustle of her dress died away in 
the dim passageway the man flung his arms 
across the narrow shelf below the grating, 
and bringing his face close to the bars, 
caught a last glimpse of the slight, feeble 
figure and the wrinkled face, as she passed 
out into the night. 


“He’s got nerve,” said the new deputy 
admiringly to his superior, as the latter en- 
tered the jail next morning. Did n’t sleep 
a wink from the time | came on at mid- 
night, but paced up and down till you’d 
think he’d be ready to drop. Did n’t want 
to eat when they fetched in his breakfast 
this morning, but when I told him it would 
brace him up and help him to act like a man, 
he fell to with a will. Says he has some- 
thing to say, and wants all his strength.” 

“T don’t like these speeches on the scaf- 
fold,” said the sheriff impatiently. “‘There’s 
nothing to be gained by them, and before a 
man’s through he generally breaks down, 
and half the people are whimpering along 
with him. A man that’s game hasn’t a 
word to say beyond a quiet ‘Goodby, gentle- 
men.’ It’s always these weak scamps that 
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want to pule and drivel, and beg off at the 
last. I more than wish the job was off my 
hands.” 

But when the man who was known as 
James Marsden walked upon the scaffold, it 
was with a firm step. Standing under the 
noose, he made his last speech, and it is 
remembered to this day by all who listened 
to it. 

“T haven’t anything to say about the 
justice of the court that sent me here, and 
I’m not going to deny that 1 deserve my 
sentence,” he began. “I only want to say 
a word of warning to those among you who 
may sometime come to the turning point 
between good and evil, and not be settled 
as to which way you’ll go. If you haven’t 
enough respect for yourselves to turn your 
back on temptation; if you have n’t princi- 
ple, or friends, to keep you to the right, 
remember the good old mother at home, 
and the broken heart she’ll carry if her boy 
goes wrong. | tell you all the schools, and 
all the churches, and all the ministers, in 
the land, can’t do as much to redeem men 
from evil ways, as the memory of a good 
mother’s words, if a man will only hearken 
to them.” 

He waited for a moment, and saw that 
his words had gone home, by the hush that 
had fallen on the rough crowd of specta- 
tors, typical gathering of the sort in a 
Western town. The sheriff thought he had 
finished, and was about to lay his hand on 
the murderer’s shoulder, when the man’s 
manner suddenly changed, and he went on, 
with a singular alteration of speech and 
manner :— 

“T say these words to such of you as 
have good mothers. I never had one worth 
the name. It’s because I was the child of 
an outcast, a drunken, reeling drab of the 
streets, that I’m here today. Now I’m 
ready, gentlemen.” 

The black cap was pulled over his head, 
and the noose was adjusted. As the soul 
of James Marsden sped out into Eternity, a 
south-bound train pulled out of the depot, 
and his mother started on her quest for a 
stranger’s nameless grave. 
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OLD TIME STAGE DRIVERS OF THE WEST COAST 


sixties, — nearly all of whom have themselves been driven over 
the “Great Divide” — were the last of their race. Time was, however, 
when the man who held the ribbons over a six-horse team on the 
summits of the Sierra and in the cafions of the Coast and Cascade ranges 
was more highly esteemed than the millionaire or the statesman who 
rode behind him. He was, moreover, the best liked, and the most ({ 
honored personage in the country through which he took his right 
of way. He was often a “hail fellow well met,” but he was the auto- 
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crat of the road at all times. His orders were obeyed with the greatest \ 
celerity, and he was always the first to be saluted by the wayfarer, | 
( the passenger, the hostler, the postmaster, and the man at the door of 
the wayside inn. Our Sierra Jehu, was generally an American, in most / 
) cases from New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Missouri, t( 
’ New Hampshire, or Maine. . }} 
All, or nearly all, of his class had been through grammar or higher Sv 
schools,— some of them colleges, as well,— and a majority of them had 
pronounced opinions on politics and theology and could converse rationally and cleverly 
on all ordinary subjects. All were gentlemanly and accommodating and favorites with 
the women who lived along their routes, few of whom they addressed except by their 
Christian names, while the pretty, plump, sixteen-year-olds they would tap familiarly 
under their chins. Some of the Jehus were young and green in the service, but the 
majority were grim and gray and professionally artistic. There were those who never 
indulged in liquors or wines of any kind; there were those who occasionally “spreed it,” 
and there were those who could not keep their teams on the grades unless they took a 
“couple of fingers” at every inn and “ joined” the “outside traveler” moderately often 
between “ changes.” No person ever gave a California stage driver a small coin, as one 
would a porter or a waiter; but a nice slouch hat, a fine pair of boots, a pair of gloves, 
silk handkerchiefs, or good cigars, were always acceptable. These old-time drivers all 
dressed in good taste. Their clothes were of the best cloths, made to order; their boots 
and gauntlets fine fitting and of good pattern, and their hats of a cream-white, half 
stiff and half slouch. Most of them used tobacco in various forms. Many of them 
were perfect Apollos. 


One of the best-known of all Sierra whips was “Alfred,” a mulatto, who for a number of 
years, up to the time of his death, drove a stage daily between Wawona and Yosemite 
valley. Probably no man, living or dead, has ever driven so many illustrious people. 
Grant, Garfield, Hayes, Blaine, Schurz, Sherman, Senator Stewart, Senator Morgan of 
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Alabama, and hundreds of other Senators 
and Congressmen; governors of many of 


the States; Bull Run Russell, George 
Alfred Townsend, Charlie Nordhoff, John 
Russell Young, and scores of other emi- 


nent journalists; Albert Bierstadt, Thomas- 


Moran, Tom Hill, C. D. Robinson, and other 
famous artists; Mrs. Langtry, Lady Frank- 
lin, the Princess Louise, and many hundreds 
of other persons of consequence, have been 
taken into the great Yosemite by Alfred. 
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He never had an accident; always made 
time, either way, to a minute; knew every 
peak and tree and rock and cafion and 
clearing and hut and streamlet by the 
wayside. He was of medium stature, and 
weighed 165 pounds; he dressed neatly 
and wore the whitest and handsomest 
gauntlets of any driver in the Sierra. He 
was of a melancholy nature, ofttimes driv- 
ing the entire distance from Wawona to 
Inspiration point without uttering a word 
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or relaxing a feature. But if he had a jolly 
crowd behind he would watch his team 
carefully and listen radiantly to the jokes, 
stories, conundrums, and conversation, of 
those in his charge. 

The last time I saw Alfred I was a Yo- 
semite commissioner, and went over the 
mountains with him alone. He had on a 
new pair of gauntlets sent him by Senator 
Morgan of Alabama and a fine whip pre- 
sented by Mrs. Langtry. He said that he 
had never permitted but one man to take 
the reins from him in his life, and that was 
President Grant. 

“The General drove nearly all the way 
to Inspiration point,” said Alfred, “and 
lighted at least four cigars. He took in 
everything along the road, and made all the 
turns as perfectly as an old driver. I had 
a fine crowd that day,— the General and 
Mrs. Grant and Ulysses, Jr.; Mr. Young, 
who has since been Minister to China and 
is now Librarian of Congress; and there 
was Miss Jennie Flood, the only daughter 
of the wealthy bonanza man, who was jilted 
by young Grant; Miss Dora Miller, the only 
daughter of Senator Miller, who is now the 
wife of Commander Clover, United States 
Navy, and Miss Flora Sharon, who after- 
wards married Sir Thomas Hesketh of Eng- 
land. Miss Sharon was the prettiest girl I 
ever carried into the valley, and Mrs. Lang- 
try the most beautiful and agreeable woman. 
I have received presents from all the mem- 
bers of the Grant family. The General 
himself gave me a silver-mounted cigar- 
case containing eight cigars, and the girls 
sent me gloves and candy. 


On the 17th of August, 1878, I rode over 
one of the summits of the Sierra from 
Quincy, Plumas county, to Oroville, Butte 
county, upon the seat with “ Cherokee Bill.” 
This driver was not an Indian, but a regu- 
lar Buckeye from the Western Reserve. He 
was a stout, clumsily-put-together creature, 
with stub beard, and drove a four-horse 
mud wagon. He was rather more morose- 
looking and slovenly in his dress than most 
Sierra drivers, being clad in overalls and 
woolen shirt, but wearing good gloves and 
the regulation hat. I was the only passen- 
ger except an old clergyman, who occupied 
the middle seat on the inside. We left 
Quincy at six in the morning, with not a 
cloud inthe sky. At ten the entire heavens 
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were overcast, it began to sprinkle, and dis- 
tant mutterings of thunder could be heard. 
At eleven o’clock, when within a thousand 
feet of the summit, we encountered the full 
violence of the storm. I had never seen 
lightning, thunder, and rain, like it. The 
rain descended not in torrents, but in 
shafts; the lightning flashed almost inces- 
santly, and the thunders made a continuous 
roar, with now and then a crash which re- 
sembled the fall of a hundred or more of 
the most noble taxodiums of the forest. | 
said to Bill, although I was already com- 
pletely drenched :— 

“T guess I’ll crawl inside.” 

“No!” he replied, “you don’t want to 
get in with that thing; he refused to bury 
my poor boy a few months ago because he 
had n’t been baptized. I wish one of these 
pines would strike him dead. He’s one of 
those old duffers who believes that our 
babies come into the world to be damned, 
and claims that it is wicked to bury a fel- 
low-being if he hasn’t been baptized by 
some old preacher like Kalloch. I’d like 
to run him off into the cafion.” 

We reached the summit at twelve o’clock, 
and here a sight presented itself such as | 
had never seen before. The storm had 
spent itself on the summit and had been 
swept into the stupendous chasms surround- 
ing, with all of its celestial pyrotechnics 
and deafening artillery; and from a sunny 
elevation seven thousand feet in the air we 
could behold the jubilee of elements below. 
I saw Hooker’s fight in and above the clouds 
on Lookout mountain, at the commence- 
ment of the Atlanta campaign. I was 
reminded of that memorable episode by 
the sight before me, except that, in- 
stead of the din of small arms and the 
infernally-demoralizing “Rebel yell,” the 
roar of heaven’s artillery in the Sierra that 
17th day of August was like that of ten 
thousand battles in the clouds. Bill reined 
up so that I could stand and get a good 
view, at which the inside passenger stuck 
his head out of the window and asked:— 

“What is the matter, driver? What are 
you stopping here for?” 

Bill was ferocious, and replied, “I’m list- 
ening to the salute the Almighty is firing 
over my poor boy’s grave.” 

The preacher said no more, and I told Bill 
to drive on, which he did, but quietly 
said to me: “Do you think that preacher 
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would ask for my certificate of baptism if 
he had a chance to bury me? Not much.” 


For many years “Baldy” Green was a 
favorite driver in the Sierra, but in 1866, 
and for a long time afterwards, he drove 
out of Virginia City, Nevada, on the Austin 
drive as far as Big Ned’s, seventy-five miles 
from Virginia. He was nearly six feet in 
height and proportionately built, and was 
altogether as handsome a man as one could 
wish to meet. His eye was large, lustrous, 
and beautiful. His moustache was perfect. 
He wore a number seven boot and had a 
hand like a woman’s. There was a sparse- 
ness of hair on his head and he was known 
as Baldy in consequence. To have addressed 
him as Mr. Green would have beenas totally 
out of place as it would be to address Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker as Birdie. 

He once drove Ben Holladay and the 
writer from Virginia City to Austin, 185 
miles, inseventeen hours. He also let him- 
self out thirty odd years ago upon Vice- 
President Colfax and party between Big 
Ned’s and Virginia City, putting them over 
the road on one occasion forty-five miles in 
four hours. He was fond of John Barley- 
corn, and took his “ snifters” with exceed- 
ing regularity. As a judge of that ambro- 
sial decoction known as _ whiskey-punch 
Baldy Green was an accomplished juror. 

Baldy had whips and canes and gloves 
and hats given him by Colfax, Richardson, 
Bross, Bowles, Fitzhugh Ludlow, Judge Car- 
ter, Hepworth Dixon, Captain Burton, Brig- 
ham Young, Jr., Ned Adams, John McCul- 
lough, Setchell, Senators Sharon, Fair, 
Stewart, and Nye, Tom Fitch, “Artemas 
Ward,” and Jerome Leland. He had driven 
Forrest, Booth, Billy Goodall, the Western 
Sisters, Susan and Kate Denin, Billy Birch, 
Ben Cotton, Sher Campbell, Jerry Bryant, 
Barry Sullivan, Starr King, Talmage, Bishop 
Kip, Horace Greeley, “ Yankee” Sullivan, 
John C. Heenan, Barrett, and scores upon 
scores of eminent men and women repre- 
senting all professions and pursuits. 

“Artemas Ward,” said Baldy, “was the 
funniest man I ever had on the seat with 
me, and dear Ned Adams the jolliest. We 
sang and drank and told stories and laughed 
all the way. Mark Twain has ridden with 
me, but I never liked him. He seemed to 
study a long time before he said anything 
funny. And he never gave me a cigar or 
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asked me to take a drink in his life. Joe 
Goodman was a good fellow. Jim Nye 
could rattle off stories all day. Tom Fitch 
was always broke. Ben Holladay was the 
most profane man I ever knew. Johnny 
Skae was always going to send me a new 
hat or some gloves, but they never reached 
me. Bill Stewart never said turkey to any 
one. General Winters and General Avery 
were generous to a fault. 

“Doctor Talmage once rode with me and 
said he could see God in all the tree tops. 
“Do you drink?’ he thundered in my left 
ear one night. I thought sure he was going 
to pulloutaflask. But hedidn’t. He just 
said: ‘You shouldn’t.’ Then he pointed to 
a new moon and said: ‘ There’s no water in 
that moon.’ And I just hazarded the reply 
that there was a lucky crowd up there, and 
then he opened his mouth like a cavern and 
shouted, ‘Ha!’ so loudly that my team 
came near running away. But that man 
Starr King was a glorious person. The 
music of his voice still lingers in my ear. 
Charley Forman was a generous fellow, — 
everybody liked him. John McCullough was 
a pleasant chap, I tell you, and he could 
get away with a good many drinks between 
drinks. Heller went out of Virginia with 
me once and every once in a while he would 
take an egg from under my nose, or from 
the tip end of my glove. And once he took 
hold of my nose as if to blow it, and let fall 
from it, it seemed, about a dozen half dol- 
lars which he rubbed together and then out 
of sight between his hands and then took 
them out of my hat. Ah, those happy times 
will never come again.” 


Short, stout, jolly Billy Hamilton is 
known as one of the oldest and best drivers 
upon the Pacific coast and a man who has 
owned stage lines in many parts Oregon, 
Nevada, and California. He could handle 
the “ribbons” with any of them for thirty 
years, and commenced staging in 1850. For 
many years he owned the lines from Col- 
fax to Grass Valley, from Los Angeles to 
Bakersfield, from Mojave to Independence, 
and many others. Billy was fond of his 
“‘tod” when not driving. For twenty-five 
years he made more money than he knew 
what to do with, and he literally threw it 
away. He was generous to a fault and has 
loaned more twenty-dollar gold pieces in 
his life that he could never get back than 
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you could put ina peck measure. I have 
ridden with Billy in the Sierra, through the 
Mojave desert, and over the Coast range, 
and considered him one of the most delight- 
ful whips in the world. He weighs 190 
pounds and is sixty-five years old, and al- 
though he has struck bed-rock pretty closely 
a number of times, he was often helped 
out by Leland Stanford and Charles Crocker, 
(who never went back on any of the forty- 
niners who had done them aservice),and now 
owns a pretty ranch in Kern county, where 
he resides when he is not at the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco, playing “cinch” for 
half bottles of Extra Dry. 


Buffalo Jim, who was laid to rest at 
Merced, in 1881, was a well known Yosemite 
driver twenty years ago, but had driven at 
times from Portland, Oregon, to Tuscon, 
Arizona. I came down from the Valley with 
him once, when his only other passengers 
were two women from Los Angeles and two 
children and an Eastern clergyman. Jim 
was accounted a good driver, but upon the 
occasion referred to there was something 
the matter with the nigh wheel horse (he 
was driving only four horses), which he at- 
tempted in vain to discover. The animal 
acted worse and worse for about a mile, 
when at last it commenced to buck and kick 
and finally broke in the dash board. At this 
the team started on the run and Jim put 
down the brake as far as he could and 
yanked the team with all his might. His 
hat flew off and we went like the wind. The 
horses all kicked and ran, and I saw he was 
getting worn out and scared; and although 
I believe I could have helped him if 
he would have permitted me, (the two 
women were my wife and sister, and their 
children,) 1 know the peculiarities of these 
fellows and would not offer assistance, but 
merely said to those inside in answer to 
their questions:— 

“The team is running away, but don’t 
jump!” 

As we happened to be on a smooth, 
wide piece of road where there were 
no big rocks or trees, I felt that the team 
would run itself tired and that the stage 
would not be turned over if the harness 
and brake held and it did not leave the 
grade. After a run of four miles Jim 
handed me the lines over the wheelers, 
saying :— 


“Do the best you can, old man, for I am 
about gone up!” 

The harness was getting shaky, and two 
of the traces had given away, but the under- 
gear, the brake, and the lines, remained all 
right, and we soon struck a stretch of deep 
sand and at last brought up the team within 
a few hundred yards of a swing station, 
which we managed to reach in bad condi- 
tion. Jim was limp with fatigue, so much 
so, that he could not swear properly. We 
all drew long breaths, although none inside 
realized the closeness of the call we had 
just had on that mountain grade. 


Hill Beechey, who died at the age of 
sixty sixteen years ago at Elko, Nevada, 
was a crack driver away back in the fifties, 
and was known all over the Pacific coast. 
He was short and stout and weighed two 
hundred pounds. He owned many stage 
lines in California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Idaho, and died quite rich. He made him- 
self famous by capturing and bringing to 
justice the murderers of Lloyd Magruder, 
a Marylander, and four others, who were 
killed by three cold-blooded rutfians while 
returning from some Idaho mining camps 
with a hundred thousand dollars in gold in 
1863. 


One of the best known Sierra drivers is 
“Mr. Church,” who for nearly thirty years 
has driven from Truckee to Lake Tahoe in 
the morning and back in the evening from 
May until October. It ig a fourteen mile 
drive, up all the way bom Truckee to 
Tahoe. Mr. Church makes the up trip in 
about four hours and the return in about 
three. This is one of the most delightful 
short drives on the continent. The air is 
pure and invigorating and the summer sun- 
beams play hide-and-go-seek in the snow- 
drifts, which may be seen all the way. The 
warmest days are tempered by the breezes 
that chase each other from the snow banks 
in the Sierra cafions, which always linger 
in the “lap of summer.” Then you have 
the Truckee river with you all the way — 
that matchless mountain stream of pure, 
ice-cold water. Tree, brush, and flower, 
stand up in perfection on either side, and 
a little bird, with a throat like a thrush, 
warbles sweet canticles from Truckee to 
Tahoe. There are often quail, grouse, and 
deer, to be seen, and twenty years ago it 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE LASH 


was not infrequent that a grizzly blocked 
the way. Mr. Church is a married man and 
has an interesting family at Truckee. He 
has carried a good many thousand people 
up the Truckee river in his life and has 
never had an accident. He is a stout, 
strongly built man of about five feet ten 
and is sixty years old. He is temperate in 
all things, smoking one or two choice 
cigars each way, and taking a good horn 
at the end of each 
trip. He hasnever 


of his life. He had been carrying Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes up the ‘l'ruckee to 
Tahoe. 

“Mrs. Hayes was such a sweet, pretty 
woman,” said Mr. Church; “I knew she was a 
person of rigid temperance principles, and 
so I told her about the ice-cold water that 
she should have where I watered my team. 
Then all of a sudden it occurred to me that 
all there was to drink from was an old 
oyster can, and | 
would have given 





been sick or.intox- 
icated in his life. 
He knows every 
tree and rock on 
the road; and 
could make all the 
turns blindfolded. 
He is as gentle as 
a young maid, and 
invariably sees 
to it before he 
starts that wagon, 
seats-undergear, 
pole, single-trees 
and double trees, 
and harness, are 
in good order. He 
always carries an 
ax, oil, wrench, 
rope,and washers, 
and is ready for 
any emergency 
after the agent 
gives the words 
“All set!” 

Mr. Church has 
received an end- 
less number of 
presents in way of 


a month’s salary 
for a nice cup. I 
broke the matter 
gently to her, and 
she said she would 
rather drink from 
a tin can at such 
a place than from 
a White House 
glassorcup. But 
when we reached 
the place even 
the tin can was 
gone. I just 
wanted to die 
right then and 
there. I fell over 
a rock in my con- 
fusion, took aback 
seat in my mind, 
and I also took 
about ten or fif- 
teen minuteslong- 
er than usual to 
water my team, 
hoping that some 
one from Tahoe 
would come along 
with a can, a cup, 





hats and gaunt- 
lets, as he has 
driven hundreds 
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UPALL THE WAY FROM TRUCKEE fo Pee! 


or something to 
drink from, but 
at last I was com- 








of such liberal 
men as Leland 
Stanford, William M. Stewart, Newton 
Booth, John P. Jones, Jim Fair, John W. 
Mackey, Captain Kohl, Charlie Felton, 
Charlie Crocker, Dan Freeman, Jim Ayers, 
Duke Gwin, Dick Oglesby, Tom Scott, 
Colonel Forney, Blaine, Burlingame, Joe 
Lynch, George Francis Train, Lord Lorne, 
and Arthur Sullivan. ; 

The last time I saw Mr. Church he was in 
ecstasies over what he considered the event 


pelled to tell Mrs. 
Hayes that the 
can had been taken away or had fallen 
into the river. And then i dipped up some 
water and rinsed the bucket, as I often do, 
and then dipped up some more and drank 
from it. And just as soon as I set it 
down Mrs. Hayes said,— 

“*T must have some of that delicious 
water, and I want it out of that bucket.’ 

“T nearly had the staggers. Was it the 
wife of the President of the United States 
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who had said, this or had I suddenly be- 
come crazy? Well, I dipped up a third of a 
pailful and she took it up, as I had done, 
and drank from it, and then the President 
and all the other passengers followed suit, 
and then we all laughed and had a right 
good time over it. Ah, she was a nice, 
well-bred, lovely woman. I can just see 
her now drinking out of that bucket. But 
out of respect to Mrs. Hayes and her hus- 
band, no horse nor no human being has 
ever drank out of that bucket since. Mrs. 
Church and I consider it the most precious 
thing we have got in our house next to our 
children.” 

This driver was always addressed as “ Mr. 
Church,” and although I have known him 
for nearly thirty years and ridden with him 
many times, I have never known his Chris- 
tian name, nor heard him nick-named. 


The most notorious whip of the Sierra 
and the most sought after by Pacific slope 
trotters for many years was “ Hank Monk,” 
who died about ten years ago, aged fifty. 
And while he was no slouch of a driver, he 
had never been considered as a strictly first- 
class or reliable one. But he stumbled into 
great notoriety as the man who drove Hor- 
ace Greeley over the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains from Carson City to Placerville thirty 
odd years ago. In 1886 1 was in Placer- 
ville and stopped at the same inn at which 
Mr. Greeley had stayed over night, and the 
landlord informed me, in speaking of that 
drive, that the canvas top of the wagon was 
torn in two or three places; that Mr. Gree- 
ley’s hat was knocked in; that the team was 
white with foam; and that the stage, and 
harness, and driver, were covered with dirt 
and mud. “Hank Monk” was rather under 
stature, wore no whiskers, and did not have 
that robust-dandy way of many of the Sierra 
drivers. Upon his return to New York Mr. 
rreeley sent Monk a gold English hunting 
case, lever watch and chain and a pleasant 
letter. Subsequently, believing that Monk 
was blamable for the many ridiculous stories 
told of him in connection with his ride, he 
let go even his meager appreciation for the 
driver who took him from Carson City to 
Placerville on time. 

Henry Kinkead, once Governor of Nevada, 
said to me one day in 1881, while we were 
being driven by Monk from Glenbrook to 
Carson: “Hank is greatly overrated as a 
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stage driver. I know scores of better ones. 
But his getting Horace Greeley over the 
Sierra and down into Placerville ‘on time’ 
gave him great notoriety. It was a dread- 
ful drive, and that it didn’t kill the old 
editor was no fault of Monk’s. The road 
was slow and rough and Hank was full of 
tarantula juice when he left Carson. Hank 
was thirty-eight years old. In the good- 
ness of Greeley’s heart he presented Hank 
with a gold watch, which he has many times 
pawned, sold, and managed to get back. 
But there were so many ridiculous exagger- 
ations and right up and down falsehoods 
told of that ride that Greeley became very 
‘tired,’ and in reply to a request of Hank, 
some twenty years ago, for some favor, 
Horace wrote: “I would rather see you 
10,000 fathoms in hell than ever give you a 
crust of bread, for you are the only man who 
ever had the opportunity to place me ina 
ridiculous light, and you villainously exer- 
cised that opportunity, you damned scamp?” 

The old story, which as been accepted as 
the true one, and which will bear re-telling, 
is that Monk realized that he was compelled 
to land Mr. Greeley at Placerville at a cer- 
tain time, and had determined to carry out 
his instructions, notwithstanding the bad 
condition of the grade,— and whoever has 
ridden alone in a mud-wagon down a moun- 
tain at the rate of eight or nine miles an 
hour need not be informed of the affliction 
of the occupant during, or his appearance 
at the end of, the ride. As the old story 
goes, Monk rattled along at a terrific gait, 
making sharp curves on two wheels at one 
time, and at the next whirling within an 
inch of a precipice. The grand old jour- 
nalist, statesman, and philosopher, had all 
he could do to hold on, and occasionally 
pleaded with the driver to take it a little 
easier, but he, in his own wild Western 
way, answered: “Keep your seat, Horace; 
I’ll get you there on time.” This same old 
coach was on exhibit at the Midwinter Fair 
at San Francisco, and made hourly trips 
through the grounds between the Forty- 
nine Mining Camp and the Administration 
building. 


Next to Hank Monk the most widely 
known and most notorious Jehu on the Pa- 
cific coast was Clark Foss, who drove over 
the St. Helena mountain from Calistoga to 
the Geysers, a distance of twenty-five miles, 
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HENRY C. WARD 


““MR.” CHURCH 


CLARK FOSS 


Between San Francisco andSan José Between Tahoe and Truckee Calistoga and the Geysers 


in 1849 


A GROUP OF OLD STAGERS 


it being sixty-eight miles by boat and train 
from San Francisco to Calistoga, part of the 


route being through one of the most ex- 
quisite valleys in the world, with sweeps of 
vineyards and orchards, and grain lands for 
more than thirty miles on either side, 
walled in by spurs of the Coast range called 
the Napa mountains on the right and the 
Sonoma mountains on the left. 

Clark Foss was six feet two inches tall, big 
correspondingly, and weighed two hundred 
and sixty pounds. He owned a hotel six 
miles from Calistoga, where his passengers 
took dinner, and a dinner that has never 
been excelled at a wayside inn. There was 
always lamb, chicken, game, fresh and pre- 
served fruits, numerous vegetables, and the 
nicest of deserts, also coffee, tea, milk, but- 
termilk, and pure mountain water. Mrs. 
Foss, who will be loved and remembered by 
all who ever knew her, had charge of this 
never -to-be-forgotton accessory. “Old 
Foss,” as he was called ten years preceding 
his death, to distinguish him from his big 
boy, Charlie, was a lineal descendant of the 
son of Nimshi, who, as is well known, 
drove furiously down the grades of Sama- 
ria. Thirty years ago Old Foss was un- 
doubtedly the most reckless stage driver on 
the Pacific coast, and before making the 
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trip down the steep northern side of the 
mountain he would chain the hind wheels 
and then whip the team into a startling 
canter, and the person who went with Clark 
Foss to the Geysers took his life in his hands. 
And it was not until he had killed and in- 
jured a number of persons and at last 
turned over his stage and broken four- 
teen bones in his own body that he con- 
cluded that there was no fun in whipping 
his team down the ungraded side of a 
mountain. A few thousand dollars’ damages 
ticketed him on the road to good sense. So, 
after his recovery, he settled up, built a 
splendid grade, and no person was injured 
afterward. He was one of the roughest 
men in the State, and there were few who 
dared to oppose him or be so blunt as he. 
He neither drank nor smoked. But he could 
swear until everything looked blue. He was 
a gentle husband and father, but everybody 
and everything else, except Mrs. Foss, had 
to get out of his way. He could hold, 
direct, start, and stop, his team by his voice. 
I have sat on the box with him when he had 
a six-horse team on the canter, when he 
would shout, “Down!” and the whole team 
would come into a trot, and then he would 
say loudly, ““Way down, now!” and every 
animal would come to a dead stop. Again, 
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when his team would be approaching a nice 
long level stretch between his inn and Cal- 
istoga he would shout, “Shake’em up now!” 
and every horse would break into a run 
which I thought it impossible to check. 
But he would check them without touching 
the brake or reining them up, in less than a 
minute. Still he was generally considered 
an unsafe driver, and his business fell off 
so largely a few years before his death that 
he had to send for his son Charlie, who was 
driving over the Yosemite road at the time. 

Charlie Foss has no superior in the world, 
probably, in his line. He grew up as a 
driver among the Coast mountains, then 
spent several years in Southern California 


and Arizona, and graduated in the Sierra. 
He is nearly as tall as his father, being 
more than six feet, but only weighs 190 
pounds. He is temperate in everything 
and one of the gentlest and most polite fel- 
lows I have ever known. He drives from 
the Geysers to Fossville and return —thirty- 
five miles —every day of his life, and never 
had an accident or a breakdown. There is 
no prettier grade in America, and the en- 
tire drive is picturesque and beautiful. I 
have sat alongside of Charlie as he drove 
down the last grade into that Plutonian 
Paradise at a speed of ten miles an hour, 
where the curves were so short that many 
a time I could not see the leaders. He 
never stops at an inn that he does not 
minutely examine the harness and the 
brakes and other parts of the wagon. When 
he takes his seat he always asks: “ Are you 
all ready, ladies and gentlemen?” or, “Is 


everybody ready?” He invariably halts at 
the summit, where may be seen a landscape 
that has few superiors. Mountains, valleys, 
orchards, and villas, may be seen for a hun- 
dred miles when the atmosphere is clear 
and rare. Pines, redwood, oaks, laurel, 
spruce, fir, manzanita, and madrofio, stand 
up behind the lush grasses and herbs that 
embroider the enchanting way, and here 
and there are silvery streamlets that go 
gurgling away down to the sparkling Pacific, 
which may be seen at intervals sixty miles 
away; and all is enlivened by the notes of 
birds, and the scamper of game, and the in- 
effable fragrance of aromatic tree and bush 
and flower. 


Buck Jones, a gray-headed old forty-niner, 
drove for many years in Sierra and Yuba 
counties. He was an entertaining fellow 
and used to delight in telling how Governor 
F. F. Low once drove a dray in Marysville, 
and how ex-Lieutenant Governor Johnson 
and Creed Haymond tended bar in a mining 
camp on the South Fork of the Yuba, and 
where and why George C. Gorham and James 
G. Fair were called the two slippery gen- 
tlemen from Slipperyville. This old driver 
had once mined at Bidwell’s Bar and had 
paid as high as seventy-five cents for an 
onion and a dollar for a pound of pork. “I 
saw a gambler take out his pistol and shoot 
down another gambler,” he once said to me, 
“in cold blood, and then go and help hang 
a horse thief for the good of the camp.” 
But Buck might have been drawing the long 
bow in this one instance. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER] 
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HAMMERSLEY LAKE, DUTCHESS COUNTY, NEW YORK 


John Somers, California Hotel, San Francisco 


THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST—IV 


AMATEUR photography has taken a 

really vital hold upon the interest of 
the pleasure-seeking public. 
importance to the summer tourist than his 


It is of more 


paper novel or his cigarette. In the lonely 
tramps of the lover of mountain and forest, 
it is the most sympathetic companion he 
could possibly have. In the presence of 
some really grand work of nature there is 
no danger of the hysterical exclamation, 
How pretty!” but with appropriate silence 
the eye of the camera seizes the beauty of 
form, of light and shadow: there is a click 
that the real camera lover might compare 
to a sigh or an ecstatic “Oh!” and upon the 
sensitive soul of both man and instrument 
there is stamped the impression of some 
fair scene —far from the haunts of men. 
There is pure joy in the recognition of a 
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good subject for a picture, and immense 
gratification in revealing to your admiring 
relatives and friends the results of such 
recognition. It goes without saying, if the 
picture is a beautiful one, that you have 
perceived the beauty. Without danger of 
being called sentimental, you suggest your 
desire to have the memory of this impres- 
sive scene always before you. If your col- 
lection of photographs is extensive and 
good, it can be inferred that the mind as 
well as the camera has been focused so 
often upon beautiful objects, that it is well 
stored with pictures and impressions that 
make the experience richer. Then “hail, 
blithe spirit,’—hail to thee, O amateur 
photographer, for in thy somewhat noisy 
and fluttering search for beauty, thou wilt 
find many things at which thou mayst level 








Number 27 


VERNAL FALLS AND CAP OF LIBERTY, 


YOSEMITE 


S. H. Webster, Pullman, Washington 


thy kodak with the calm assurance of thy 
deep poetic soul, and thou wilt be assured, 
that though rhyme comes not to thee, nor 
painter’s brush with prophecy of fame, 
science has power to record for thee some 
of the real joy of living. 

So the OVERLAND is rejoiced to say that 
the photographs come steadily since the 
suggestion of the prize contest, and we are 
persuaded that people who care enough for 
the art to achieve any amount of skill, are 
almost invariably people of good taste and 
of poetic judgment. The votes cast for 
the two sets of pictures in the first contest 
have resulted in the first prize being awarded 
to the photograph numbered One and called 
“Meditation”; second prize to Number 
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Eleven, “ Forest Shadows”; third prize to 
Number Thirteen, ** Lover’s Lane.” 

The subject of “Meditation” is a mag- 
nificent setter, seated upon a fur rug, against 
a background of black. The dog was medi- 
tating upon a cat, we are told, who was 
frivolously frolicking in the sunshine, not 
realizing that his thoughtful spectator was 
at that moment in a position that would 
bring him distinction and fame. The picture 
was taken at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
out doors, with a snap-shot by Mr. Douglas 
Cooper of Ogdensburg, New York. “ Forest 
Shadows,” by Alvin H. Waite, speaks for 
itself. The seamed trunks of the aspiring 
firs of Washington throw their shadows 
across the path that leads— out into the 




















Number 28 “ DISCOURAGED ” 
Mrs. John Miller, Fresno, California 
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Number 29 “IN THE SHADOW OF THE SIERRAS,” 
ON THE SOUTH FORK OF THE AMERICAN RIVER, EL DORADO COUNTY 
Charles Elmer Upton, Placerville, California 





Number 30 A WESTERN ROAD 


James G. McCurdy, Port Townsend, Washington 


Number 31 FIRST ATTEMPT 
Thomas M. Johnson, Bear Harbor, Kenny Post Office, California 
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Number 32 


AT THE WATERING PLACE 


Frank E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


light, perhaps, as the tops of the trees 
pierce high into the sky; though the photo- 
graph leaves both of these things to the 
imagination. 

A painter, of course, would say art deals 
with whole things, and that proportion and 
perspective would have made a more com- 
plete thing of this. But even though he is 
permitted to call this a study, we wonder 
if the trunk does not bear the same relation 
to a tree that a head does to the body? 
Therefore this amateur has left the limbs 
to the imagination and snapped a portrait 
of the most expressive, most beautiful part 
of the tree. 

Lover’s Lane has appealed not only to 
the sentimental, and lovers of beauty in 
nature, but to the students who believe 
the oaks on the campus of the University 
of California the most beautiful they have 
seen. If these old oaks are symbolic of 
wisdom, then the light that plays on leaf 
and limb is like the expression of happiness 
and serenity that illuminates the faces of 
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the truly wise. The photographer has 
caught very beautiful lights and shadows 
in his picture. If one has a vivid imagin- 
ation, the picture will call forth all the 
pleasant associations that haunt the 
place. 

The pictures this month exceed the space 
limits before set, for New York comes into 
the field in Number Twenty-six; Iowa is re- 
presented in Thirty-two and Thirty-three, 
and the Washington forests are again shown 
in Thirty. A Yosemite view comes also 
from Washington State, and several of the 
numbers are compositions of life, which 
might be made anywhere. We are glad to 
have our friends at a distance come in in this 
way, but we should also like to see the 
local camera clubs better represented, as 
indeed they ought to be, as every one 
knows who has ever attended an exhibition 
of their prints. 

The only competitor who has availed him- 
self of our permission to include a brief 
description of the scene represented is Mr. 
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Number 33 ROMEO AND JULIET 


Frank E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


Charles E. Upton, who writes of Number 
Twenty-nine:— 


M{Salmon Falls, in El Dorado county, California, 
though today populated by less than a dozen families, 
was formerly one of the richest mining camps in the 
Sierra Nevada foothills. Lying on either side the 
south branch of the American river, just above the 
point where the rugged cafions give way to those un- 
dulating hills which merge into the valley of the Sac- 
ramento, it presents a scene at once lonely and pic- 
turesque. Here, in the busy fifties, hundreds of 
toilers were gleaning the treasures of the river’s bed 
and nearly three thousand people dwelt in that little 
village. Today, a marble slab upon a neighboring hill- 
side marks the grave of the only pioneer who yet re- 
mains in his early home: a youth of twenty, the one 
victim of a dimly-remembered small-pox scourge. 


And let not any of our readers vote in 
this contest without taking into considera- 
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tion the February group, too, for those two 
numbers make up thesecond contest. The 
pictures in the number with the ballot 
might be supposed by some people to have 
an advantage, and yet the first prize in the 
first contest has gone to the first picture 
published, and that by a vote that was a 
clear majority of all votes cast. 

The ballot for the second competition, cov- 
ering the February and March numbers, is 
to be found in the advertising columns this 
month, and we hope it will be but little 
trouble for our readers to fill it out and 
mail it to us promptly. The amateurs 
themselves have proved their enthusiasm. 
Work is the slave of enthusiasm, and the 
energetic amateur is making good use of 
his time and opportunity. 











CHUNG’S BABY 


By PHIL MORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRACE WETHERELL 


CHUNG'S baby was very small. No one 

at Washout knew how old the baby 
was and Chung was very reticent upon the 
subject. When someone suggested that 
the baby looked as though he did n’t eat 
enough, Chung shook his pig-tailed head 
slowly and said, “‘ Well, he not eat much 
blekfast yet,—bimeby he heap hungry,” and 
the subject dropped. 

Old Wong Yook used to carry the baby 
up and down in the sunshine for hours at a 
time in front of Chung’s little eating-house, 

‘ and sing a crooning, weird song that seemed 
to have no words at all or be only the repe- 
tition of one, but Chung’s baby looked as 
though he understood it all and liked it; at 
least he never cried. When Wong Yook 
was busy, too, then Chung’s baby would sit 
in a little chair just outside the door and 
close by the bundle of burning joss sticks, 
very quiet, and watch the thin thread of 
lazy smoke drifting upward until his small 
black eyes stood as still as those of a short, 
ugly god’s in the shop window of Sing Pock 
around the corner. 

Chung’s baby always dressed well. His 
cap had a black silk band around the top 
with needlework on it, his pink silk jacket 
was corded, the little yellow silk breeches 
were tied close to the ankles, and just be- 
low peeped out the tiny felt-bottomed shoes, 
with queer yellow Chinese flowers worked 
in the black uppers. The big fellows who 
came down once a month from the Snow- 
bird mine, to have a “ little time ” at Wash- 
out, used to say Chung’s baby was a dude, 
but he did n’t seem to notice what they 
said and went on quietly watching the 
smoke of the joss sticks in the same 
dreamy, silent way. Jenny Boies, the bar- 
ber’s wife, insisted that if Chung’s baby 
had n’t been a heathen Chinee she ’d bet he 
saw angels, for “back in Ohi” she’d seen 
lots of ’em act that same way, and they all 
died young. Jennie said, “Too good for 
earth, so they jest went to heaven.” 

Sometimes a stranger drifted into Wash- 
out, and watching the baby sitting all alone 
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and so quiet, would ask where its mother 
was. Then everyone would look blank until 
Jennie Boies, or Ed Walsh, the butcher, or 
some one else who had lived at Washout 
ever since it had its mining boom, long since 
“busted,” would say: “Don’t know nothin’ 
about that kid’s mother; he’s just Chung’s 
baby, that’s all.” 

If Chung’s baby had ever been the object 
of a mother’s love and care, no white man 
or woman at Washout knew it. A tiny 
heathen waif, of little consequence and no 
especial care, which in the ebb and flow of 
life’s great ocean had drifted into this far 
away settlement in the Sierra,— that was 
Chung’s baby. 

Opium Billy was tending Chung’s baby 
this hot August afternoon. It was very 
warm in the sun, and the sun seemed to 
shine everywhere. Just around the corner 
of Chung’s cabin there was a little shade, 
however, made by the lean-to, and here 
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Billy placed Chung’s baby’s chair. Billy 
drove, with a pice of rock, two nails into the 
side of the cabin and two sticks about four 
feet long into the sand a couple of feet 
away from the wall and fastened at the four 
corners something that looked remarkably 
like Jennie Boies’s calico apron. It made a 
very good awning, however, and Chung’s 
baby looked satisfied. Then Billy sat down 
on the ground with his back against the 
cabin and began to drive the flies away with 
a piece of sagebrush. 

It was now two years since over the 
rough mountain pass there had come this 
shambling, ragged, foot-sore tramp, who 
had dropped into Washout and stayed there 
because the desert lay in front and the 
weary mountains behind, and ambition or 
object to attempt either was absolutely 
wanting in Billy. And so he became a citi- 
zen of Washout and a part of its hot, list- 
less life. Sometimes he helped Ed Walsh 
about his shop, or brought water from the 
spring in the cafion for Jennie Boies, getting 
a bite to eat for these “chores,” and then 
tending Chung’s baby when he could, and so 
earning a chance to “hit the pipe.” If 
Billy had ever had any spirit, any hope, any 
ambition, all were gone. The only time 
when the dull eye brightened was when it 
had a look like glass and seemed to be fixed 
on some far-away object, telling that the 
system was saturated with opium. If there 
had been better days they were a shadow as 
indistinct and intangible as those which the 
shifting fog on the mountain peaks scat- 
tered down the cafions late in autumn, her- 
alding the winter rains. 


It grew hotter as the afternoon wore on, 
and the sun, driving out the last shadow 
from Billy’s retreat, beat down through 
Jennie Boies’s apron and Chung’s baby 
looked warm. Billy pulled himself together 
and got up, took the improvised awning 
down, tucked it into his ragged coat pocket, 
gathered up Chung’s baby under his arm, 
and went into the cabin. 

The front room was empty, and Billy 
went on into the little dark room in the 
rear, where Chung and the baby slept. Billy 
lighted a little tin lamp that stood on a 
bracket over the head of the bunk, pulled 
the blanket off the bunk and spread it on 
the floor, put the baby on it and gave hima 
box of wooden dominoes to play with. 
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Then Billy took from under the bunk a long 
narrow pine box and opening it spread out 
its contents. He fastened the circular 
stone bowl to the Jong bamboo stem without 
a mouth-piece, and laid the pipe down. His 
hand went under the bunk again, and this 
time he brought out a little rough board 
head-rest about eighteen inches long. Billy 
took the lighted lamp from the bracket, put 
it in the bare bunk, then, lying down, he 
placed the head-rest under his head, and 
thus lying, twisted with a bamboo sliver a 
little black sticky ball from the tiny bottle, 
cooked the dark mass, carefully turning it 
in the flame of the lamp, kneading it at 
times on the pipe plate with the sliver, and 
finally held it to the flame of the lamp, and 
drawing the smoke through the great stem, 
inhaled it and then sent it forth from his 
lungs through his nostrils in bluish white 
puffs. The atmosphere of the room grew 
close and heavy, and the only sound was 
the click of the dominoes as Chung’s baby 
tossed them about on the floor. 


How hot the sun was, and how like a 
great ball of molten gold it looked through 
the thick hazy air. And every instant it 
seemed to come nearer, until its heat was 
intolerable. When the haze broke for a 
moment, yonder there were green fields and 
waving corn in tassel, and on the hillside 
farther beyond, the cool shade of low- 
branched trees where leaves faintly rustled 
in a far-away breeze. There was the sound, 
too, of running water and the smell of 
fresh-cut clover such as the far-off meadow 
of the dear home farm among the New 
York hills used to load the air with in the 
waning June days. 

Then all went out in the thickening haze, 


-and Opium Billy was up and fighting in the 


fire and smoke that filled that little room in 
Chung’s cabin! Something soft under his 
feet and like a flash of lightning into that 
brain driven, forced from its opium besot- 
ting into intelligence, pierced the thought, 
“Chung’s baby!” and Billy was down on the 
floor, groping for the little bundle. He 
found it and as ever very quiet. 

“Save Chung’s baby!” In that absorb- 
thought he lost the consciousness that fire 
burns and smoke suffocates. God! how 
hard the fight was for the door. Once 
across the room, but only the smooth parti- 
tion slipping under his fingers. Back again, 
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falling over the burning bunk, prostrate on 
the floor. So long in getting up!— but at 
last up again, reaching out with one hand, 
holding that precious burden with the other. 
Sense enough left to try and wrap that 
ragged coat around the tiny form and press 
the face against his breast to keep off the 
deadly suffocating fire and smoke. | 


Strength going very fast now in that 
flame battle. Thank God! — at last, it is the 
latch of the door, and Opium Billy, stagger- 
ing through the front room of the cabin, 
fell like a log in the narrow street! 
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They were very tender hands, though 
roughened with common toil, that took 
from Billys arms Chung’s baby. They 
buried them side by side up the cafion 
where the winter rains called to life the 
golden poppies until the little mounds were 
lost to view under the yellow mantle. Jen- 
nie Boies said she’d “heerd preachers back 
in Ohi. and plenty of em too, Baptist and 
Meth’dist, preach ’bout Christian and 
heathen, and tell where they all went to; 
and mebbe Billy was an opium fiend, but he 
done his duty like a man and that good 
’nough religion for Washout.” 
























THE CHINESE MOTIF IN CURRENT ART 


By MARY BELL 


AINT GEORGE who de- 

stroyed the dragon in Brit- 
ain has no parallel. in China. 
Hence the monster guards 
the way into every gate of 
the Celestial regions. 
Its scaly coils twist 
upon the seal of the 
emperor and its claw 
i is placed upon all the 
decrees of the empire. 
It is the most prom- 
inent creature in all their 
religious ceremonies, and 
is used extensively in the 
decorations of their temples. 
The dragon and its many 
thousand coiled, clawed, wide- 
mouthed relations serve every 
possible capacity in the home, 
—to designate rank, as fetish, 
ingeniously devised as lamps, 
vases, and as the principal 
decoration of drapery and 
china. 

This fantastic, half-terrible 
creature of the imagination 
is most wonderfully con- 
ceived and represented in 
bronze, gilt, embroidery, and 
on china, by men that are 
not recognized as artists or 
as geniuses, but are unknown 
workmen in that nation where 
individualism does not exist. 
From our standpoint the 
esthetic life of the Chinese 
is very narrow. No one has 
attempted to study their 
psychology and give us a 
representation of it, even to 
the extent that Lafcadio 
Hearn has analyzed the Japanese, but that 
an esthetic life does exist, complicated, 
wonderful, and — shall we say, beautiful? 
is evident from the love of color and 
beautiful textures and the marvelous 
variety of those creatures of their im- 
agination,— an imagination which, though 
of different kind, has surpassed ours in de- 
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gree. Has any Anglo-Saxon mind conceived 
such impossibilities, fascinating in their 
hiceousness, as the Chinese gods or the Chi- 
nese devils? How ingenious they have 
been in weaving their symbols of life, 
death, happiness, eternity, into even the 
most mechanical of their devices — their 
toys, for instance. But though we of the 
Occident have long considered the Chinese 
as ingenious, skilful, and imaginative, we 
are unwilling to admit that their work is 
high art. We class it rather as decorative 
art of a fine type than truly as fine art. 
Our noblest Christian art is a luminous 
tribute to idealism. Chinese art goes fur- 
ther; it is a profound protest against 
reality. As almost all of the creatures of 
their strictly decorative art are unreal and 
imaginative, so by other means they reveal 
to us unrealities in their approaches to high 
art. Landscape is the only fit subject for 
a picture, portrait painting being considered 
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CHARCOAL BY NAPPENBACH 


third rate; for it deals with individuals, 
their portraits being of value only to the 
relatives after the original is dead. A por- 
trait is ordered with the coffin, and when 
completed bears little of the flesh and blood 
likeness that we cherish in the portraits of 
our ancestors. Color is used for decorative 
work solely, the unreality being further ob- 
tained in the classical high art by the use 
of black and white alone. It is said that 
the Chinese name but five colors: black, 
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red, ts’in, white, yellow; — “ts’in being the 
color of life, of the last, of olives, of bam- 
boo skin, the deeper color of the rock.” 
The very definition of this word, given in 
an ancient dictionary, appeals to us as of 
esthetic beauty and capable of revealing 
high artistic truth, but instead, that som- 
berness exists, caused by lack of color 
and reality. There is an entire absence 
of shadows, suggesting the pervading 
quality of light. The foreground is 
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A sketch by E. C. Peixotto, in 1892 


IN THE CHINESE RESTAURANT 


usually obscured by clouds, and in the 
distance,-— 


The far dreaming mountains 
That sleep in the sky. 


Perspective is lacking,—something that 
seems like an incongruity, unless we are to 
be impressed with the nearness of ideality 
behind the clouds of realism. 

It is marvelous how few strokes of the 
brush it requires to produce the painting. 
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In an article in the Contemporary Re- 
riew we are told that Chinese pictures are 
made up of the eight strokes of the typi- 
cal Chinese character, and that those char- 
acters are very pictures to the initiated 
archeologist and the reverent Chinese 
scholar, who, mindful of their origin, uses 
them only for purposes of art. 

Our limited knowledge of the psychology 
of the Chinese makes it impossible to in- 
terpret these landscapes by means of our 
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own esthetic experience, but we perceive the magic by 
a which the Oriental painter’s brush, with a few strokes, 
EMP ffir LB reveals the charac- 
l Y] 2 |g ae teristics and peculi- 
Hp, LE arities of so many of 
Wiring y 
eM -___—= ‘<~ those strange creat- 


w 
_—— 


ures they use for 

decoration and orna- 

mentation,—“‘a spid- 

er in a wind-shaken 

web, a  dragon-fly 

riding a sun-beam, a 

pair of crabs run- 

ning through sedge, 
the trembling of a fish’s fins in a clear current, the 
tilt of a flying wasp, the pitch of a flying duck, a 
mantis in fighting position, or a semi toddling up a cedar branch to sing. All this art 
is alive, intensely alive, and our corresponding art looks absolutely dead beside it.” 
Certainly nature is last of all the gods among us to be inter- 
preted. The beauty of love, sym- bolized by Venus, the beauty of 


motherhood, revealed by the 
in Chinese art. What Lafcadio 
also of the Chinese. For them the 
Love, which plays the chief part 
the Oriental finds it impossible to 
is yet to discover its greatest 
yet to possess its first romantic 

In the meantime we are seizing 
ity. We have long recognized 


Sistine Madonna, have no parallels 
Hearn says of the Japanese is true 
Eternal Feminine does not exist. 
in our art, literature, and religion, 
comprehend. The Christian world 
landscape artists; Chinese art is 
painting or character study. 

hold of their neglected opportun- 
Chinese picturesqueness and we 


have regarded . with curiosity Chinese character and customs, but we are only just 
beginning to understand them and their relation to the West. They have become a 
recognized factor of American life, consequently a fit sub- 
ject for American artists. Literature has preceded and 
been the inspiration of art, and it promises to lead in this 
new field. Bret Harte’s “The Heathen Chinee is Peculiar,” 
brought upon us a flood of burlesque sketches that lasted 
but a short time. The Chinese are not fit subjects for cari- 
cature,— neither is 
Lie the stolid, hard-work- 
rape ing Dutch peasant, — 
i and who shall say 
that a Western artist 
will not some day 
discover the myster- 
ious relation of these 
toilers to our civili- 
zation, and be better 
able to paint a great 
picture with this fa- 
miliar subject, than 
after a year’s study 
of wooden shoes and 
peasant caps in Hol- 
land? 











SKETCHES FROM A CHINESE CALENDAR BY SOLLY WALTER 
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A CAT AND A CHERUB Helen Hyde 


In literature we already have something 
really good and strong. Chester Bailey 
Fernald in the “Cat and the Cherub,” by 
making a strong local background for his 
exquisite little American-born Cherub, pro- 
phesies almost in words the artistic possi- 


bility of such situations. The child is the 
most comprehensible to us and we think 
the children will follow little Hoo Chee 
most rapidly through the gates of art. Our 
idealism reads so much into the expression 
of the face that it will be hard for the art- 
ist to please the critic with the immobility 
of the Chinese adult portrait, but a pro- 
phetic imagination can, and has already, en- 
dowed them with visible emotion. 

There has been absolutely nothing writ- 
ten of what has been done by American 
artists with Chinese life in the past, but the 
critics will probably find the new field for 
their praise or blame very soon. 

Theodore Wores was probably the pioneer 
in dealing with Chinese subjects, and many 
years ago he made a name for himself by 
his illustrations of Chinese life. He studied 
it carefully both in San Francisco and in 
China, and has done some things that have 


brought him honorable mention on the 
Atlantic coast and abroad. 

Mrs. Albertine Randall Wheelan, well 
known for her original and imaginative 
drawings of child life, has with delicate per- 
ception pictured the Chinese child in that 
Fairyland from which no boy or gir) is far 
separated. The Chinese world of unreality, 
being farther in the clouds than ours, is 
inhabited by more of the fantastic, the 
grotesque, and the marvelous. 

The Chinese fairy tales offer a wonder- 
ful land for an artist’s imagination to visit. 
One of Mrs. Wheelan’s most original con- 
ceptions, full of humor as well as pathos, is 
Cupid lost in China, a little Greek Cupid 
with exquisitely rounded and dimpled arms, 
and golden hair. His bow and quiver have 
fallen to the ground and he gazes with dis- 
may, at a lonely little Chinese maiden, of 
marriageable age, sitting in state, who 
could assure him, by her own unpierced 
heart, that there is no room for Love in 
all of great big China. 
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interest would be stirred by equally strong 
situations in art. 

The character studies of Solly Walter in 
pen and ink are revelations. The Chinese 
scholar, the merchant, the opium smoker, 
the vegetable dealer, the nurse, and the 
child, are seen in their dignity, their pic- 
turesqueness, humor, or pathos. 

We feel that in this new field for us 
to conquer perhaps we may obtain sug- 
gestions from the Chinese art itself. With 
them irregularity is the chief beauty. Re- 
petition of color, form, position, in any 
work of art is unpardonable. Our conven- 
tional patterns in carpets and wall paper 
appear to them as evidences of zsthetic 
vulgarity. The curved line is the line of 
beauty to the Oriental eye, and is used in 
all work not intended to represent ugliness 

! or sin. The straight line, used so much in 
WOOD-CUT BY L. C. CHAMBERLAIN AFTER A stupy Greek art to designate repose and simplici- 
IN OIL BY WORES MADE IN 1882 ty, finds no place in the intensely alive ar- 

tistic work of the Orientals. 

The effect of spontaneity obtained by the 

Miss Helen Hyde seems to have 
made a careful study of Chinese 
characters, and one is inclined to 
identify her with the Lady that lived 
in the Land of Glittering Things. 
Certain it is that she has found an 
attractive little cherub for her model 
of Hoo Chee, which was recently ex- 
hibited at the Sketch Club, and many 
others of her studies reveal careful 
thought and execution. 

Nappenbach is peculiarly happy in 
his selection of subjects. They are 
probably not the most Oriental streets 
he could find, but those most charac- 
teristic of Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco. The coloring is brilliant and 
the scene picturesque, but the spirit 
of America guards the streets, though 
none but Chinese figures shuffle down 
the sidewalks. 

The work of Neilson and Chris. 
Jorgenson produces upon one that 
sense of mystery and romance that 
the streets of Chinatown have for the 
uninitiated. 

Several strong and dramatic scenes 
in that remarkable play “The First 
Born” are good material for good 
artists. The great appreciation that 
the public has shown the work of 
Francis Powers, suggest that a like A CHINATOWN STREET BY F. P. NEILSON 
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A PEN SKETCH BY REDMOND 


irregularity, and the action and vigor 
brought about by the use of the curved 
lines, united with the wonderful imagination 
and idealizing power of the Chinese, should 
have power to assist us in penetrating 
the mystery with which they have clothed 
themselves in presence of the Western civi- 
lization. At the core, all human nature is 


the same, and present incongruities and ab- 
surdities in our attitude toward the Chinese 
will fade away when we realize what true 
elements of picturesqueness, beauty, and 
variety, these beings from the farthest 
East have grafted upon our unpicturesque, 
yet vigorous life in California,{where the 
New World meets the Old. 
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THE MYSTIC’S MISSION 


TRAVELER in the Eastern lands 

Once met a mystic, old and gray, 

Who bore within his trembling hands 
Unusual burdens on his way. 


“ Pray answer, mystic, gray and old, 
The riddle of the things you bear: 


11] || That pitcher full of water cold, ——— = Zy i { 

















That torch that flickers in the air?” i * . q I hy i NW hit if 


“This water cold shall quench the fire \_ * > hy Ni, 
That rages in the burning pit, 


{\||/{\) That men to goodness may aspire 


Ungoverned by the fear of it. 


ii “This torch shall burn the palace fair 





That towers aloft on heaven’s sod, 


Hit That man, untempted by it there, 
| ill 


Unselfishly may love his God. 


“Then from religion fear shall flee, alk i; 
And selfish prayer shall be un- } 
hh. known, 
oe +> And all man’s worshiping will be 
rs The worshiping of God 
/ () alone.” 
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MOONLIGHT ON TACOMA HARBOR 


TACOMA 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


By S. E. 


PROM a village of some two hundred souls 

in 1872, to a well-built and prosperous 
city of over fifty thousand inhabitants, is 
the history in brief of the city of Tacoma — 
called by George Francis Train “the City of 
Destiny.” An unsurpassed harbor, rail- 
roads, and natural resources, combined to 
form the framework on which an active, 
healthy people have built up this lusty 
young northern city. Now, nothing can 
impede the growth nor mar the future de- 
velopment of this city; for its foundations 
are well and carefully laid. Nothing can 
rob Tacoma of her commerce nor remove 
from her her natural resources. Built on 
the terraced banks and plateau overlooking 
one of the finest harbors on the globe,— a 
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harbor deep and capacious enough to shel- 
ter the combined navies of the world,— 
and situated on the shortest line between 
the Eastern States, Europe, and the Orient, 
the city has an absolute assurance of com- 
mercial progress and stability. 

It was in 1872 that the commission sent 
out by the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany selected the present site of the city 
of Tacoma as the western terminus of the 
railroad. The commission had examined 
the various towns that had been built up 
earlier along the eastern shore of Puget 
sound; they had explored the numerous 
other available localities where prosperous 
towns have since sprung up. In one case 
the shore line did not offer convenient facili- 
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ties for communication be- 
tween the railroad and the 
shipping, in another the 
harbor was not sheltered 
from the storms that sweep 
over the sound two or three 
times during each winter, 
in another the townsite was 
too low, offering unfavorable 
conditions for drainage, and 
exposed to floods from the 
overflow of the rivers empty- 
ing into the sound; in an- 
other the approaches were 
unfavorable for a line of 
railroad. Thus one after an- 
other was rejected until Ta- 
coma was reached. 

Here alone was there a 
combination of favorable 
circumstances that satisfied 
the commission. Commence- 
ment bay, an inlet opening 
from the sound with a 
width of about two miles 
and extending southeasterly 
about four miles, offers a 
perfect land-locked harbor 
with a depth of water so 
great that anchorage for 
vessels can be found only 
along the northern and 
easterly shores. Along the 
city front large buoys have 
been anchored at a short 
distance from the shore, 
where the largest vessels 
may be safely moored when 
not loading or discharging 
beside the wharves. Brown’s 
point, to the north, Vashon 
island, opposite the entrance 
to the bay on the west, and 
the high bluff of the town 
on the other two sides 
effectually protect the har- 
bor from high winds and 
storms. The townrises from 
the east from the sound 
level, near the mouth of the 
Puyallup river, and as the 
railroad enters here, trains 
may be run on a level along 
the shore line to the ocean 
docks at the eastern end of 
the business section. 
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LOADING WHEAT ON TACOMA DOCKS 


Not only were the local conditions almost 
ideal, but the geographical location was 
peculiarly favorable. Tacoma offered the 
first harbor that was reached after passing 
across the Stampede pass, the most. favor- 
able location for crossing the Cascade 
mountains from Eastern Washington. In 
the early days this pass was crossed by a 
“‘ switch-back ”— one of the most interest- 
ing pieces of railway engineering work. 
The track was built in comparatively short 
sections leading first in one direction and 
then in the opposite direction, slowly 
working up the face of the mountain into 
the region of perpetual snow, across the 
summit, and then down the other side in 
the same manner. At each end of the train 
immense engines with ten driving wheels 
alternately pushed and pulled until the 
summit was reached. Later the Stampede 
tunnel, 9,850 feet in length, was built, and 
now the switch-back is no longer in use. 

When the commission first examined this 
townsite it was covered with the dense 
forests of Douglas fir and cedar that still 
cover Western Washington wherever a 
clearing has not been made to make room 
for a town or a city. It was the site of a 
saw mill, which is still in operation, and of 
a few log houses. These were in what is 
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now known as Old Tacoma, while the new 
city has been built to the east and south. 
Old Tacoma still has many interesting relics 
of those early days, and the residents will 
point out, among other curious features, 
the “oldest church bell tower in America,” 
made of a dismantled fir tree, around which 
the ivy has grown, presenting a most pic- 
turesque appearance. 


Within a radius of one hundred and fifty 
miles from the center of the city are valu- 
able deposits of coal, iron, gold, silver, cop- 
per, and sulphur, and over all, encroaching 
even to the city’s limits, the most magnifi- 
cent timber in the world. Anywhere in 
the State can be found rich agricultural 
land ar.d the great rolling wheat lands of 
Washington are famous. With such en- 
vironment and geographical advantages, it 
is not surprising that a commission sent out 
by the Northern Pacific railway to select a 
western terminus for the road should unani- 
mously have agreed upon Tacoma. 

At the head of navigation, with a com- 
modious and land-locked harbor, on a pla- 
teau capable of the most perfect drainage, 
the new city was platted. Streets and 
avenues were provided no less than eighty 
feet wide, and now, after twenty-five years, 



































TACOMA 


the magnificent public buildings, handsome 
business blocks, hotels, street railways, and 
parks attest to the judgment and foresight 
of the Railway Commission of 1872. 

Tacoma now stands next to San Francisco 
in Pacific coast exports and imports. The 
total foreign imports for 1897 were valued 
at $5,718,825, and the exports by water 
were valued at $6,994,225 and by rail at 
$3,850,000. The importations of tea alone 
for the year amounted to 27,600,613 
pounds. 

Tacoma has developed into a great man- 
ufacturing center and can boast of the 
largest shingle mill in the world, the largest 
flour mills, saw mills, and smelter, in the 
State; the greatest railroad shops and the 
greatest ocean warehouse on the Pacific 
coast. She has 323 factories, employing 
4,362 persons, with an investment of over 
ten million dollars and an annual output 
valued at about ten million dollars. 

The manufacturing section of the city is 
divided into two parts—one along the 
flats to the east, and the other on the 
lower land around Old Tacoma. On the 
eastern flats are the greater number of 
wood-working and. ship-building establish- 
ments, while the iron foundries are in East 
Tacoma near these flats. Here are the 
mills of the St. Paul Lumber Company — 


probably the most complete in the use of . 
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labor-saving contrivances in the world. The 
visitor, unfamiliar with the methods by 
which timber and lumber are handled, can- 
not at first, disabuse himself of the idea 
that some supernatural force is at work. 
He sees immense logs, weighing several 
tons, suddenly rise out of the water and 
ascend on an inclined way to the upper 
floor of the mill. Rolling to one side, it ad- 
vances and a slab is cut off by the band 
saws. The log alternately advances and re- 
treats, one slab being cut off with each ad- 
vance until it has all been cut to the desired 
thickness for lumber. As each slab is cut 
off it advances to one of the numerous other 
saws and is trimmed and turned until it 
emerges at the other end of the mill as 
finished lumber. There is no apparent 
human agency in all of these movements, 
but a little observation will disclose the 
fact that they are produced by a series of 
rollers that may be set in motion or stopped 
by an engineer in charge of a set of levers. 

At the other end of the town is the shin- 
gle mill whose operations are equally inter- 
esting, and therefore a brief description of 
its operations may be excusable. The logs 
are hauled from the log pond into the mill 
in the same manner as in saw mills, but they 
are cut into lengths of eighteen inches and 
then split into blocks of a convenient size 
for hand ing. These blocks are carried to 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOOKING UP NINTH STREET FROM THE TOP OF TACOMA HOTEL 


COURT HOUSE 


the upper floor by an end- 
less chain where they are 
fed to the ten-block ma- 
chine. 

This machine consists 
of a smooth circular bed 
placed vertically. In this 
bed are two openings about 
eighteen inches square in 
which circular saws are 
placed guaged slightly 
above the face of the bed. 
Above the bed is a wheel 
revolving on its face and 
having ten openings in 
which the blocks are 
placed. The blocks slide 
over the bed as the wheel 
revolves until one of the 
saws is approached. A 
set of teeth are then 
operated by a spring so as 
to move forward and hold 
the block firmly in a slight- 
ly slanting position while 
the saw cuts one shingle 
from the lower face. After 
this the block is released 
and falls into position for 
the next saw. The shingle 
falls through a chute to 
the lower floor where the 
bundles are made up ready 
for shipping.’ 

The cedar of Washing- 
ton makes the best shingles 
in the world, owing to the 
fact that it will not crack 
or warp, and the business 
has been steadily grow- 
ing. During the last nine 
months of last year an 
average of 252,000,000 
shingles were shipped Kast, 
and in September, the 
shipments reached 324,- 
000,000. 

The great rush of miners 
consequent on the Alaska 
excitement will turn the 
attention of the crowded 
cities in the East long 
enough in this direction 

'See an article on “‘ Lumbering 


in Washington ’’ bv F. I. Vassault 
in the OVERLAND for July, 1892 









































HOTEL TACOMA FROM THE SOUND 


to interest many in the better-than-Klondike 
opportunities offered by the State of Wash- 
ington to those who want a fine climate, 
productive soil, and a prosperous community 
in which to build homes. In this State there 
are still 18,570,041 acres of unappropri- 
ated land. The total area of the State is 
69,994 square miles and the soil through- 
out is wonderfully rich. Here there are no 
furious storms and no extremes of heat and 
cold. Ina review of the grain production 
the West Coast Trade gives the following 
facts and figures:— 

The average wheat yield of the State year by year, 


is placed at twenty-five bushels, a moderate estimate, 
but one which places Washington at the head of all 


other States of the Union in this respect. The fol- 
lowing table of averages is a fair one:— 

SII a swececasnsokesspodescndeser.csisenscassacansomsl 15.8 
MIR Si hie: sndeghiss: cxanasiadigseandasnnanses cscsieuaes 10.6 
I i sicoy- nese co cottiecsaducaceasnyecacatncnae omens 11.3 
NN NN rss ou cxioscecctzcicns tase Webayeaenncdesdeveisee 15.7 
a ORI ee arnt nee eer rr or eben ere rr 18.0 
PIII icicovevegcdstacescrocascesduns nsicetene Bere 13.4 
I isis vapscsnvosineusae tensseseassewusied semeseeae 8.6 
WIND sy ixicoccnecssachscdcerisseicéosnapacsncactiscsee 23.5 
swat scares tcacudscd .cdseder cawewerenma areas 16.8 
NNN so sed bcs icedensosbataasretesvetssnas nes seawanesere 15.5 
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How nearly Washington ever comes to crop failure 
is shown by the fact that in 1886, the lowest average 
ever known, the general vield of the State was sixteen 
and a half bushels to the acre, but in season after 
season immense areas are depended upon to regularly 
produce thirty-five to forty bushels to the acre, and it 
is not unusual for fields of many acres to yield up- 
wards of fifty bushels. 

Adjoining Tacoma on the east is the 
Puyallup valley with its thriving orchards, 
producing all varieties of deciduous fruits, 
and its hop fields — the most productive in 
the State. During the last eleven years 
the hop crop has averaged 34,335 bales, 
the greater part of which has been shipped 
over the railroad to the Eastern States. 
During the warm summer months, when the 
crop begins to ripen, the sound may be seen 
dotted with the high-prowed and brightly 
painted canoes, each containing a numerous 
family of Indians coming to work in the 
hop fields. They come from the reserva- 
tions even at the most northern part of the 
sound, and men, women, and children, work 
in the fields, while in the open spaces their 
picturesque camps may be seen. To them 
it is a holiday, for the work is not arduous, 
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TACOMA MILL COMPANY’S DOCKS 


and they are as happy as children. 
When the season ends they frequently 
indulge in canoe racing and other 
characteristic games, and then paddle 
away to their distant northern homes. 

What wonder then that Tacoma, 
through which seventy-five per cent 
of the exports of the State are 
shipped, should grow and prosper as 
she has done and will continue to 
do. The climate is not the least of 
Tacoma’s blessings. The average 
July temperature for the past seven 
years was fifty-eight degrees Fahren- 
heit and the average January mean, 
twenty-one degrees. 

Tacoma has opened her hospitable 
gates to the prospective “Klondiker,” 
and her streets have the cheerful hum 
of great preparation as her empori- 
ums send out day after day fully 
equipped parties direct to the new 
gold fields. Tacoma was the first 
city to appoint a Klondike Informa- 
tion Committee. The idea of having 
a reliable citizens’ committee to furn- 
ish Klondikers with accurate informa- 
tion has received the highest praise 
from all parts of the country. 

She takes care of all her guests 
with ease; for her hotels, restaurants, 
and lodging houses are. many and 
capacious. The Hotel Tacoma, well 
known to the wealthy class of tour- 
ists and Alaska travelers, is the finest 
caravansary north of San Francisco, 
with the possible exception of The 
Portland. Standing on a bluff over- 
looking the sound, and with capacious 
verandas overhanging the water, it is 
a place to linger and to watch the 
changing lights and shadows on the 
snow-crowned Mount Tacoma, which 
rises to a height of 15,165 feet, and 
from whose glacier-clad sides flows an 
everlasting supply of purest water, 
feeding the lakes and springs which 
supply the daily needs of the city. 
Besides this hotel, which can take 
care of six hundred guests, there are 
a dozen others which will accommo- 
date each from one hundred to five 
hundred. 

A fine and fully-paid fire depart- 
ment is another noticeable feature of 
the city. An able chief and assistant 

















PACIFIC AVENUE LOOKING SOUTH FROM NINTH STREET 


and forty-five men who are on duty all the 

time, and who mana complete and up-to-date 

equipment, are able to protect its valuable 
property. Som 

Tacoma is a city of homes, handsome 
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residences with large grounds, tennis courts, 
and shady walks. It has the reputation of 
having the best bicycle paths in the coun- 
try. More than nine miles of perfect paths 
have been built within the city limits. The 
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WRIGHT PARK AND THE RESIDENCE SECTION 


bridge over the Tacoma 
Avenue gulch is the longest 
and highest exclusively bi- 
cycle bridge in the world. 
There are about four thous- 
and bicycles licensed. The 
license fee is one dollar per 
year, and those of children 
under fourteen are not 
taxed. 

The topographical feat- 
ures of Tacoma are peculi- 
arly favorable to handsome 
homes. To the west of the 
business part of the city the 
bluffs risefrom the east with 
easy grades and abruptly 
from the water on the north 
for a distance of several 
miles. Out over the sound 
with its placid waters the 
view is almost unimpeded, 
while on each side it is 
flanked by the fir-clad hills 
of Brown’s point and Vashon 
island, rising abruptly, and 
covered with verdure from 
the water’s edge. Far tothe 
northwest are the rugged 
outlines of the Olympic 
mountains, with their snow- 
clad summits; to the east 
are the Cascades, with Mount 
Tacoma rising with graceful 
outline ten thousand feet 
above the highest surround- 
ing peaks. It is this com- 
parative isolation that ren- 
ders the mountain so grand 
an object to look upon. 
Mount Shasta, in California, 
reaches within a few feet 
of the same height, but it 
is so shut in on all sides that 
a similar view of it cannot be 
obtained. Fuji-san, or Fusi- 
yama, the sacred mountain 
of Japan, presents a very 
similar appearance, and 
when the steamship line be- 
tween Tacoma and Japan 
was first established, the 
Japanese sailors exclaimed 
over this beautiful mountain 
in the new world that re- 
minded them so strongly of 
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the object of their pilgrimages in their 
island home. 

Attractive natural surroundings will often 
lead people to beautify their homes, even if 
they care but little for such things other- 
wise, but the population of Tacoma is 
made up of people who do care for such 
things. When the town first began to 
grow, an unusually large proportion of 
young college graduates came to the new 
country to make their homes. Young men 
who had been surrounded by the comforts 
and luxuries of the older settled communi- 
ties came here. The building sites along 
the bluffs overlooking the town were an in- 
spiration, and land was then comparatively 
cheap. Thus artistic homes were built, and 
attractive grounds were laid out until the 
residence portion of Tacoma became the 
most attractive of those of all the towns on 
the Pacific coast. 

The American people love amusement, 
and in Tacoma amusement of the healthful 
kind abounds. In that far northern lati- 
tude the summer twilight lasts for hours, 
and the climate during summer is almost 
uniform night and day. During the long 
evenings, under the genial summer sky, 
parties row over the placid waters of the 
sound, or horse-back parties scour over 
Hunt’s prairie, which is almost as level as a 
floor, dotted like an artificial park with im- 
mense fir trees, and extends an almost un- 
limited distance in any direction. Roads 
are unnecessary, for upon its gravelly sur- 
face vehicles may be driven almost any- 
where. Here the bicyclists find health and 
pleasure under the pure air of heaven. 

In all directions are pleasant excursions 
for driving or riding upon the electric cars. 
A few miles to the east carries one through 
the beautiful Puyallup valley. To the south, 
across the prairie is American lake—a 
summer resort, and a favorite place for 
camping parties. Along a wooded cafion 
to the shores of the narrows on the south, 
the Steilacoom electric railway passes 
through one of the most picturesque routes 
to the old town that was built almost be- 
fore Puget sound was known. The Puyai- 
lup Indian reservation to the east of the 
city with its Indian farms, church, and 
schoolhouse, shows the advance that the 
aborigines have made in civilization. At 
Edison are the car shops of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, at Quartermaster’s harbor 
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“THE OLDEST CHURCH BELL TOWER IN AMERICA” 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH, OLD TACOMA 


is the dry dock, and on the northeastern 
point of the land upon which Tacoma is sit- 
uated is Point Defiance park —one of the 
most beautiful natural parks in the world. 

For amusements within the town are the 
Tacoma theater, a handsome and well- 
equipped play house, which presents all of 
the leading attractions that come to the 
coast. The Tacoma hotel has a string 
orchestra through the summer, which dis- 
courses music while the guests sit upon the 
broad veranda and watch the changing 
lights upon the sound and shore, while 
social entertainments are continuous. 

In educational facilities, Tacoma stands 
in the first rank. There are sixteen large 
modern public school buildings and numer- 
ous other smaller structures and annexes. 

The OVERLAND has already given a re- 
view of these.’ In addition to the public 
schools there are a number of private 
schools, kindergartens, and colleges. Prom- 
inent among these is the Annie Wright 
Seminary for Girls. It is under the super- 
vision of Bishop Barker, but is non-sectarian 


1See Impressions of Washington State, in the October 
number, 1897. 












MOUNT TACOMA 


in that its students are free to attend any 
church. 

Eight years ago a group of Visitation 
Nuns came from Kentucky and founded a 
a school for girls. They built a home-like 
building, and to them have come from all 
parts of the country students who have 
again gone forth to sing the praises of 
Tacoma and bear witness to the good train- 
ing of Visitation Academy. The Free Kin- 
dergarten Association maintains a kinder- 
garten in the Irving Institute, Tacoma 
Academy for boys. The Puget Sound Uni- 
versity (Methodist) has a large attendance 
and the Pacific Lutheran University (Scan- 
dinavian) is well equipped. 

For so young a city Tacoma has a won- 
derfully well settled condition of society. 
There are many wealthy people who have 
built permanent homes here. Men who 
stand high in every profession, business 
men, and retired capitalists with refined 
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FROM TACOMA 


and educated families, find here as much to 
enjoy as is offered in any community in the 
country. And one of the most noticeable 
features on the social face is that there are 
no abjectly poor, suffering people to be 
seen, as in larger cities. 

From the residence sections of the city 
the approach to the business center is con- 
venient and easy. Pacific Avenue, the lead- 
ing retail street, is more than two miles in 
length, and is broad, level, and well paved. 
The wholesale business and the shipping by 
rail and water is almost all done from the 
extensive tide lands and the water front, 
being thus agreeably removed and out of 
sight of the handsome city thoroughfare. 

Tacoma has quickly responded to the im- 
pulse of returning “good times,” and it does 
not require prophetic instinct, but only sim- 
ple business judgment, to predict for her a 
rapid, steady advance and that her era of 
uninterrupted prosperity has dawned. 























THE GREAT LAUREATE 





AS PICTURED BY HIS SON 


N THE walls of the Authors’ Club, 
New York, hangs an exquisite etch- 
ing of Tennyson by Rajon. Underneath it 
is a framed letter written by the poet, 
which Mr. Rossiter Johnson presented to 
the club. It is the acknowledgement by 
Tennyson of the Westminster Review for 
January, 1853, contain- 
ing a notice of his ode 
on the death of the Duke 
of Wellington, and reads 
as follows:— 
1 Burlington St., Brighton, 
July 25th. 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson begs to 
present his compliments to | 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, and _ | 
to thank them for their kind 
gift of the Westminster Re- | 
view, containing one of the | 
very few favorable public | 
notices of his ode. 


r 


This was the time 
when George Eliot was_ | 
Doctor Chapman’sassist- | 
ant on the Westminster 
Review; and one wonders 
if it was not by her in- 
tuition that such quick 
recognition of the poet’s 
merit was made. 

Inthe lightofwhathe | 
has done, it is almost | 
amusing to hear that | 
during his boyhood Ten- 

| 


nyson should have been 
offered his choice of go- 
ing to sea or to school. 
It seems now preposter- 
ous that at any time he 
could have heen consid- 
ered other than a poet. Indeed, he began 
his vocation at an early age. Before he 
could read, the storm had power to excite 
him, and he would rush out, and spreading 
his arms, would cry, “I hear voices in the 
wind.” At eight years he covered two sides 
of a slate with Thomsonian blank verse 
(Thomson being then the only poet he knew 
about), and at twelve one of the amuse- 
ments: he and his brothers and sisters had 


So 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


was to write imaginary tales, and put them 
under each other’s plates, to be read after 
dinner. 

There are times when admiring relatives 
do their own good work. The fond appre- 
ciation of his own kin encouraged that na- 
ture, always so sensitive to both praise and 

blame, and who can tell 
how much is due to their 
| praise of what he in later 
years termed “early rot”? 
It no doubt helped to 
preserve thatequilibrium 
which nature loves; for 
it was many a long year 
before the iconoclastic 
critics, with their mania 
for pulling to pieces, 
realized that their puny 
strength was pitted 
against a giant, who 
would liveagesafter they 
were quite forgotten. 
For several reasons, 
everyone should read the 
Life of Tennyson,— by 
his son Hallam. It is 
first and foremost an un- 
conscious lesson. It 
shows how beautiful life 
can be. There is nota 
jarring note in all the 
record of a long, long 
life. Tennyson loved one 
woman, and only one; 
/ and for her he worked 
and waited long before 
he felt he couldin justice 
ask her to marry him. 
To the end of his life 
this love overtopped everything, and after 
having been married many years he said, 
“The peace of God came into my life before 
the altar when I wedded her.” 

The gentle, heart-satisfying, almost 
reverential happiness of his life, is shown 
in many phases. The mystery of a child’s 
new life induced him to write:— 


I am afraid.of him,— babies have an expression of 
grandeur that children lose. I used to think the old 
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painters created the expression of their infant Christs, 
but I see now they did not. 


Again he writes:— 

I saw him (Hallam) looking at me with such appar- 
ently earnest, wide open eyes. I felt as one struck, as 
if I had seen a spirit. 

One of his favorite sayings was, “Make 
the lives of children as beautiful and as 
happy as possible.” 

Love-children such as theirs could not 
fail to be what this memoir shows, innately 
pure and high-minded. Not an unkind 
thought of anyone, not the most trivial 
innuendo, not the faintest trace of conceit 
is to be found between the book’s covers. 

Hallam, Lord Tennyson, has done the 
world an immense good by proving that 
scandal is not necessary to write a bio- 
graphy of absorbing interest. The book is 
in a way.a history of this century. The 
greatness of the man, which led him to 
take pleasure in, and do well, so many 
things, drew to him distinguished people of 
all sorts. Tennyson took pleasure in reading 
of all kinds. When he talked he was fas- 
cinating,— he seemed to enjoy equally a 
good story and a scientific debate. He 
could be so irresistibly funny that Doctor 
Thompson tells of going there one time and 
“seeing a whole party lying on the floor 
for the purposes of unrestrained laughter,” 
while Tennyson witha perfectly grave face, 
was pouring forth the mirth-provoking ma- 
terial that convulsed his hearers. He was 
a great mimic, and acted to such purpose 
that he gained quite a reputation in some 
of Shakspere’s characters. His senses were 
peculiarly keen, his hearing especially. Is it 
any wonder that he was a magnet that drew 
to himself all sorts of minds? 

From the Queen, who, from his description 
of her, was such as to command the loving 
admiration of every human being, to the 
humble bricklayer who wrote out of the 
fulness of his heart, his letter of thanks, 
Tennyson reached the hearts of all. Surely 
the letters he received from men might 
prove a revelation to many a man, who in 
this volume reads such letters for the first 
time. 

Among his friends, visitors, and acquain- 
tances, we find the Hallams, Fitzgerald, 
Aubrey de Vere, Herbert Spencer, George 
Eliot, the Duke of Argyle, Bayard Taylor, 
Queen Emma, Thackeray, Dickens, Jenny 
Lind, Mary Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
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stone, Carlyle and his wife, Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning, Charlotte Bronte, 
Rogers, Turgenieff, Mme. Greville, George 
Sand, Tyndal, Huxley, Princess Alice. One 
can keep on almost indefinitely; for the list 
embraces almost every distinguished name 
of modern times. Through records of 
visits, and letters that were interchanged, 
we get delightful glimpses of the human 
side of these great people. 

Again, the bits of journal that he kept 
on his travels would be a delightful com- 
panion to any one visiting these same 
countries. “He loved the sea as much as 
any sailor and knew all its moods whether 
on the shore or on midocean,”— he felt in 
himself the spirit of the old Norseman. 

Just before the publication of “ Enoch 
Arden,” a pilgrimage into Brittany un- 
earthed “for him many wild Enoch Arden 
stories and ballads.” He delighted in “the 
central roar of London.” One day he visited 
St. Paul’s. ‘‘Merely as an enclosed place in a 
large city,” he said, “this is very fine.” 
And when he got out into the open, in 
the midst of “the central roar,” “this is 
the mind that is a mood of it,” he said. 

The motives of his poems came to him, 
as if God had dropped a plummet into his 
brain. With the horror of the first news of 
Balaklava, came the reason,— “‘Someone 
had blundered,”— and around that sentence 
the poet wrought the marvelous Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 

Probably one of the greatest pleasures of 
his life was to learn that Mr. Chapman had 
been written to as follows: — 

The greatest service you can do just now is to send 
out on printed slips Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s Charge at 
Balaklava. It is the greatest favorite of the soldiers; 
half are singing it, and all want to have it in black 
and white. 





Thereupon Tennyson wrote: — 


Having heard that the brave soldiers before Sebas- 
topol have a liking for my ballad, I have ordered a 
thousand copies of it to be printed for them. No 
writing of mine can add to the glory they have 
acquired in the Crimea. But if what I have heard be 
true they will not be displeased to receive these copies 
from me, and to know that those who sit at home, love 
and honor them. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Long after, the following tribute was re- 
ceived from Scutari:— 
We had in the hospital a man of the Light Brigade, 


one of the few who survived that fatal mistake, the 
Balaklava charge; but which, deplorable as it was, at 


























THE GREAT LAUREATE 


least tended to show the high state of discipline at- 
tained in the British army. 

I spoke to several of those engaged in that deadly 
conflict and they could describe accurately the position 
of the Russian cannon; were perfectly aware when 
obeying that word of command that they rode to 
almost certain death. 

This patient had received a kick from a horse long 
after the battle of Balaklava, while in barracks at 
Scutari. He was depressed in spirits, which prevented 
him from throwing off the disease engendered by the 
blow. The doctor remarked that he wished the soldier 
could be roused. Amongst other remedies leeches were 
prescribed. While watching them] tried to enter into a 


conversation with him, spoke of the charge, but could . 


only elicit monosyllabic replies. A copy of Tennyson’s 
poems having been lent me that morning, I took it out 
and read it. 

The man with kindling eye at once entered upon a 
spirited description of the fatal gallop between the 
guns’ mouths to and from that cannon-crowned height. 
He asked to hear it again, but as by this time a num- 
ber of convalescents had gathered around I slipped out 
of the crowd. The chaplain who had procured me the 
poem, understanding the enthusiasm with which it had 
been received, afterward procured from England a 
number of copies for distribution. 

In a few days the invalid requested the doctor to 
discharge him for duty, being now in health, but 
whether the cure was effected by the leeches or 
the’ poem it is impossible to say. On giving the 
card the medical man murmured, “Well done, Ten- 


To those who do not already know, “In 
Memoriam” will gain new pathos when 


they learn for the first time that it was the 
outburst of the heart that was longing 


for his friend, Arthur Hallam, (p. 108 and 
109.) His sister Emily, who was engaged to 
Arthur Hallam, and in consequence of her 
great and sudden grief was ill for many 
months, came out from her illness a shadow 
of her former self. Under the cloud of 
this overwhelming sorrow, which made 
Tennyson himself almost long for death 
notwithstanding that he knew the com- 
fort he was to his sister, he began “The 
Two Voices,” or “Thoughts of a Suicide.” 
In the same manuscript book came the 
first written sections of “In Memoriam,” 
and the first draft of his “ Morte d’Arthur.” 


About “The Holy Grail” Tennyson him- 
self said:— 


At twenty-four, I meant to write an epic or drama 
about Arthur, and thought I should take twenty 
years about the work. They will now say I have been 
forty years about it. “The Holy Grail” is the most 
imaginative of my poems. I have expressed there my 
strong feeling as to the reality of the unseen. The end, 
where the King speaks of his work and his visions, is 
intended to be the summing up of all in the highest 
note by the highest of human men. Then these lines 
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in Arthur’s speech are the (spiritually) central lines 
of the “Idylls”:— 


“In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself, no vision to himself, 
Nor the High God a vision.” 


The general English view of God is as of an im- 
measurable clergyman, and some mistake the devil for 
God. 


Jowett wrote in 1893,— 


Tennyson has made the Arthur legend a great 
revelation of human experience, and of the thoughts 
of many hearts. 


In reading his own poems the artist- 
actor came to the front. He would laugh 
over some until the tears would come; over 
others his voice would become deep and 
sonorous, sending thrills of excitement 
through his hearers, and again he would 
weep, as sincerely as if the pathos of it 
were coming to him for the first time. 

Speaking of Ireland and England, he 
said :— 


The Celtic race does not easily amalgamate with 
other races, as the Scandinavian races do, as for in- 
stance Saxon and Norman, which have fused perfectly. 
The Teuton has no poetry in his nature like the Celt, 
and this makes the Celt much more dangerous in pol- 
itics, for he yields more to his imagination than his 
common sense. Yet his imagination does not allow 
his realizing the suffering of poor dumb beasts. The 
Irish are difficult for us to deal with. For one thing 
the English do not understand their innate love of 
fighting, words, and blows. If on either side of 
an Irishman’s road to Paradise shillalies grew which 
automatically hit him on the head, yet he would not 
be satisfied. 


Tennyson writes to Gladstone :— 


I heard of an old lady the other day to whom all the 
great men of her time had written. When Froude’s 
“Carlyle ” came out she rushed up to her room, and to 
the old chest where she had kept their letters, and 
flung them into the fire. ‘They were written to me, 
not to the public,” she cried, and she set her chimney 
on fire. Her children and grandchildren rushed in,— 
“The chimney ’s on fire.” 

“Never mind,” she said, and went on burning. I 
should like to raise an altar to that old lady, and burn 
incense on it. 


Toward Americans (barring over-curious, 
impudent tourists), his feelings are ex- 
pressed in a letter to Longfellow:— 

We English and Americans should all be brothers 


as none other among the nations can be; and some of 
us, come what may, will always be so, I trust. 


He seemed very pleased when a Phila- 
delphia literary society called itself after 
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him, “The Tennyson Society,” and asked 
him for a motto. In answer he wrote:— 


DeAR Sir: You have done me honor in associating 
my name with your institution, and you have my 
heartiest wishes for its success. Will the following 
Welsh motto be of any service to you? I have it in 
encaustic tiles on the pavement of my entrance hall: 
“Y gwir yn erbyn, y byd,” (‘The truth against the 
world”). A very old British aphorism, and I think a 
noble one. 


And he might have added, peculiarly ap- 
propriate to himself. 

The pettiness of small lives must have 
been amusing to a man of his grand scope 
of mind. But with all his gentleness and 
toleration, sometimes he shows that the 
gnats of society can annoy even him. Once 
he said:— 


From the starry spheres to think of the airs given 
themselves by county families in ball-rooms! One 
lady I remember early in the century in Lincolnshire, 
drawing herself up on hearing that the daughters of a 
neighboring family were taking lessons in drawing, 
and smiling and saying, “‘ My daughters don’t learn 
drawing.” Miss Austen understood the smallness of 
life to perfection. She was a great artist, equal in 
her small sphere to Shakspere. There is a 
saying that if God made the country and man the town 
the devil made the small country town. There is noth- 
ing equal to the smallness of a small town. 


Again he quoted, “There is nothing so 
contemptible as a literary cotérie.” It was 
shown in every shape what he protested 
against, for no one enjoyed the society of 
the “literary” more than he, when he was 
a member of the Stirling Club, and spent 
hours with Carlyle, Rogers, Barry Cornwall, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Forster, Savage Lan- 
dor, Maclise, Leigh Hunt, and Tom Campbell. 

It was this hatred of sham that made 
him exclaim, “The dirt is in her own heart,” 
when he heard that a woman had criticised 
Doctor Johnson for eating with soiled fin- 
gers, that made him hate society while he 
was hospitality itself. This it was which 
made him tell his publisher not to “Squire” 
him. 

He was most sensitive to praise, and we 
are told he warmed to his work because 
there had been a favorable review of him 
published in far-off Calcutta. This was un- 
doubtedly honest admiration, and it was the 
ringing true that pleased him, for he was 
as intolerant of flattery as of any other 
sham. 

And India reminds us of Kipling, as intol- 
erant of flattery as Tennyson himself, who 
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with his wonderful power of expressing 
himself, wrote in answer to a letter of praise 
from Tennyson, “When a private in the 
ranks is praised by the general, he cannot 
presume to thank him, but he fights the 
better the next day.” 

He was ever thus appreciative of good 
work in others. To De Vere he once said, 
“Compare the heavy handling of my work- 
manship with the exquisite lightness of 
touch in Keats.” Of Lovelace’s Althea he 
said, “I would give all my poetry to have 
made one song like that.” He used to say 
that the songs of Burns “had each of them 
in shape the perfection of the berry and in 
light the radiance of the dewdrop,” and his 
criticism in general on the work of the Eng- 
lish poets was always kindly and discerning. 

Aubrey De Vere is so prominent through 
the “Memoirs” that it seems fitting that 
the personality of the great poet should be 
be described by him:— 


The large dark eyes generally dreamy, but with an 
occasional gleam of imaginative alertness, the dusky, 
almost Spanish complexion, the high built head and 
the massive abundance of curling hair like the finest 
and blackest silk, are still before me, and no less the 
stalwart form, strong with the certain step of man. 
No acquaintance, however inferior to him in intellect, 
could be afraid of him. One felt that he was not in 
the presence of a critic, but of one who respected 
human nature wherever he found it free from unworthi- 
ness, who would think his own thoughts whether in 
the society of ordinary or extraordinary men, and who 
could not but express them plainly if he spoke at all. 
That perfect transparency of mind, like the clearness 
of air in the finest climates, when it is nearness not 
“distance that lends enchantment to the view,” I have 
seen only in three men besides him — Wordsworth, Sir 
William Hamilton, and one other. 


During his long life death came to him 
with unusual grief, for his great nature 
held an immensity of affection impossible 
in ordinary natures. Through Arthur Hal- 
lam he first realized the intensity of sorrow 
that follows death; of age, as the years 
rolled on, he paid the penalty, and one after 
another of his dear friends dropped off, un- 
til the bitterest sorrow came in the death 
of his son Lionel at sea on his way home from 
India. This crushing blow was followed by 
a serious illness. A short time, and an- 
other grief, Robert Browning died. 

During the last four years he could not 
write on every-day topics, as his friends 
desired. He was passing over the thresh- 
old of the mysteries beyond, and when he 
had stepped quite over, there was none of 
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the funeral pomp, and glamor that he so 
disliked; but a simple wagonette made 
beautiful with roses and laurel, and the flag 
to represent the feeling of his well-beloved 
Queen and empire. 

Throngs of high and low degree, came to 
Westminster Abbey to do him reverence. 
The nave was lined with soldiers of his be- 
loved “Light Brigade,” the London Rifle 
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Volunteers, and the Boys of the London 
Home, in token of their gratitude for what 
he had done for them all. They loved him, 
as did all who came within his gentle in- 
fluence. 

As Browning eloquently says in his dedi- 
cation, he was,— 


In poetry, illustrious and consummate, 
In friendship, noble and sincere. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


THE LIGHTHOUSE BUILDER’S SON 


EHOLD! a tower of light! where stood before 
The flickering flame that led our fathers home. 
Then shall there be, upon the sea, no more 
Of faith in heaven’s fires, though froth and foam 
And misty cloud forever from our sight 
Conceal the stars and hide their heavenly light! 


Born of the blood of them who builded higher 
The house of light upon the homeward shore, 
Comes out with eyes far fixed upon that fire 
Which beckons ever on the deep; once more 
On seas unknown we sail, while he beguiles 
Our hearts with words of new found fairy isles. 


And so with him upon the sea’s bright strand, 
Forgetful of the tide, forgetful of the wave, 
Like children there we builded on the sand 


Our cherished treasure houses. 
As with the courage of a child 


That heart! 


Ah! how brave 


He led us on, and all our hearts beguiled. 
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He takes us boldly past the harbor bar, 

And floating through the reefs and round the shoals, 

He shows us where the wrecks of winter are, 

All through the summer seas; and where men’s souls 

Lie wrecked, he steers straight on, through darkest night 
And starless skies, led by an inward light. 


No wandering fire he follows. Nay! that heart 
Turns like a compass to life’s constant source. 
Though danger thwarts us on every part 

And sun and stars should fail, the secret force 

That fills the world with light and life and love 
Holds true his heart, which tempests may not move. 


Fate’s wheel, just touched, moves hidden chains that rule 
The lives of men! Our captain owns no whip 

But strength and gentleness. If some poor fool 

Be rashly mutinous,—as on our ship, 

Alas! so many are,—each foolish heart 

He chides, unrolling wide life’s fateful chart. 


Gladly we give him service. Let us keep 

This last long watch with him! The night is come. 
The sails are set upon an unknown deep. 

That light which led us outward from the home 
Our fathers made we ne’er may see again:— 

3ut he hath set new fires within the heart of men! 


Well may we bear him tribute. Golden sails 

Take forth our treasure to the sunset sea. 

The strong sweet wind that swells them never fails, 

And with a braver faith, our hearts shall be 

Upborne by that pure breath which in his words 

Still lives, as on great seawinds soar the gray-winged birds. 








Alexander Blair Thaia 


——see 


See 
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A GHOST: OF «49”’ 


By MARION ARTHUR 


44 GENE ain’t got anything to do yet?” 
Mrs. Lawrence smoothed her apron 
down deprecatingly and shook her head. 
“No, he ain’t been able to get anything yet. 
It seems as if it took as much influence nowa- 
days to get to dig sand out to the Park, as it 
used to to get a Presidential appointment.” 
“Yes, that’s so, that’s so.” Mrs. Pat- 
terson picked a thread off her dress ab- 
sently, and then suddenly hitched her chair 
closer to her friend, and leaned forward im- 
pressively. “Say, Jane, I want to tell you 
something.” 

Mrs. Lawrence started and grasped the 
arms of her chair nervously. She was a 
little, shriveled-up looking woman, with a 
weazened face, expressive mainly of pinch- 
ing care, and a weary acceptance of it. 
Just now, however, there was astartled ex- 
pression in her faded blue eyes, as she 
turned them on her friend. 

“Lidy’s gone out, ain’t she?” queried 
Mrs. Patterson, glancing at the door and 
untying her bonnet strings and throwing 
them back, as if to give herself greater 
freedom of speech. 

“Yes. She had to go down to get Tommy 
a pair of shoes. The rest of the children’s 
at school. What was it you was a-going to 
say, Lizy?” 

“Jane, have you got any money at all?” 

Mrs. Lawrence shriveled into even smaller 
proportions in the big cane rocker, and a 
dull pink flush spread itself gradually over 
her wrinkled face. Eliza Patterson was 
her oldest and truest friend. Their friend- 
ship had lasted from their girlhood in New 
Hampshire through the storms of “early 
days” in California, into their dull and 
poverty-burdened old age in a poor and un- 
beautiful quarter of San Francisco. But 
there is a “ holy of holies,” even to friends 
tried and true, concerning one’s private 
affairs. 

Mrs. Patterson flushed too. She was a 
larger woman than her friend, and more in- 
clined to a florid complexion, and the color 
deepened in her face as she went on hur- 
riedly :— 

“You know me well enough to know that 
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I ain’t trying to pry around or meddle with 
things that’s none of my business. I never 
would have asked you such a question, 
only,”— she twitched the corner of her 
shawl nervously. “It’s about a mine that 
Iam agoing to tell you. You know they ’re 
opening up the mines wonderful all through 
Californy.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Mrs. Lawrence 
faintly. 

“They say that up around Placerville and 
Nevada City and all the old mining towns, 
it’s almost as lively as it was in forty-nine.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard ’t is. Well,” clasping 
her bony hands and then unclasping them 
again nervously, “it stands to reason that 
there ’s plenty of gold left in the country, 
if folks only knew where to go to get it.” 

“Yes, that’s just it,” said Mrs. Patterson 
eagerly. ‘‘ Now this mine that I’m talking 
about is up near Volcano. It was Edgar 
Ryder that told me about it. He’s Mis’ 
Wallis’s brother, you know. I was over 
there yesterday helping Mis’ Wallis make 
over her black alpaca, and Edgar, he come 
home just full of it. 

“Tt seems that it was an old man that 
discovered the mine, and he hadn’t enough 
money to bond it, so he come down to the 
city to a friend of hisn that works where 
Edgar does, to see if he could borrow it 
from him. And this man, he had just 
loaned out the most of what little money he 
had, so’s’t he couldn’t accommodate him 
with all of it, and he told some of the 
other young fellers there about it, and 
Edgar and one of the others that knew 
something about mines they went up and 
investigated it, and they found everything 
just as the old man represented, so among 
‘em they raised enough to bond the mine, 
and since then they’ve been working it 
some, and the ore is just the finest kind. 

“They’ve been selling just a few shares, 
among their friends, to get a little more 
capital ahead, so’s’t they can start a mill 
of their own. It’s only twenty-five cents a 
share now, and there’s only a few hundred 
shares left that they ’re going to sell; and 
another thing, they ain’t going to let any 
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one person buy up a whole lot of shares 
and get the controlling interest. They’re 
just a-going to keep it in small lots, among 
themselves and their friends. They don’t 
want any of these rich fellers to get in and 
get the control of it, and then freeze the 
little ones out, like’s always been done in 
all the big mines so far. 

“Now I ain’t a-going to influence you, 
Jane Lawrence.” Mrs. Patterson straight- 
ened up witha long breath, and looked over 
at her friend with almost severe earnest- 
ness. “And of course you can’t tell any- 
thing about it from my talk. But I told 
Edgar Ryder to come over to my house to- 
morrow evening a-purpose, cause I thought 
I would come over and tell you about it, 
and then if you feel like taking some shares, 
after you have heard him explain about it, 
why you do just as you think best. That 
is, if you hare any money. I know / 
shouldn’t, if it hadn’t just been for that 
hundred and eighty dollars that I got from 
Uncle Ezra’s estate. I have held onto that 
through thick and thin, and I’m a-going to 
invest it.” 

“O, Lizy! All of it?” 

“Well, I may just put in the even hun- 
dred.” : 

Mrs. Patterson rolled her bonnet strings 
over her fingers and looked reflective. 
There was silence for the space of two 
minutes. Mrs. Lawrence folded her apron 
into neat little pleats, smoothing them 
down carefully. 

“T’ve just got a hundred dollars,” she 
said then, slowly, looking up at her friend 
half-deprecatingly. “I was bound I would 
have enough to bury me decent. Nobody 
knew that I had it, but I’ve got it all fixed 
so’s’t they ’d find it after I died, and it’s 
all writ on it what it’s to be used for. 

“But I’ve been thinking,” here she 
smoothed the pleats all out and straight- 
ened her apron carefully, “things is so 
much cheaper than they were. I reckon 


you can have as good a funeral for fifty dol- 


lars now as it would have cost a hundred 
for a few years back. 

“ And since times have been so bad, and 
Gene’s been out of work so long, I have just 
had a mind to take part of that money and 
use it for things that we need. Seems as if it 
was sort of wicked to hoard it up to bury me 
with, when we ain’t got hardly the neces- 
saries of life to live on, as you might say.” 
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“Don’t you do it, Jane.” Mrs. Patterson 
leaned forward again and shook her fore- 
finger warningly. “Don’t you doit. You 
just take that fifty dollars and put it into 
this mine. . 

“But there,” straightening up sharply, 
“I ain’t going to advise you. I said I 
would n’t, and I won’t. But you come over 
tomorrow evening and see Edgar Ryder. 
’T wont do a mite of hurt, and if you don’t 
feel satisfied to invest, why don’t you do it, 
that ’s all. 

“But there ’s one thing,” pausing sud- 
denly in the operation of tying her bonnet 
strings, “don’t you say a word to Gene, nor 
Lidy either. I ain't a-going to tell Lizy nor 
Luke Barnett. I would n’t mind so much 
telling Lizy, but I know Luke would worm 
it out of her in an hour, and then my life 
would be just haunted out of me. If he 
was a man of any reason or sense, you 
might talk to him; but he ain’t, and I ’ve 
had my last dealings with Luke Barnett.” 

She tied her bonnet strings with a jerk, 
as if to clinch it, and gathered her shawl 
up about her shoulders preparatory to leav- 
ing. 

“T hain’t nothing to complain of about 
Gene nor Lidy either, as far as that goes,” 
murmured Mrs. Lawrence in her apologetic 
way, beginning to pleat her apron again. 
“‘They ’ve done as well ’s they could by me. 
At least, as well’s I could expect,” she cor- 
rected with strict honesty. 

“When a body gets old and useless that- 
a-way, they ought n’t to expect so much, | 
spose. Gene and Lidy does the best they 
can, I know. I ain’t never made to feel 
that I’m a burden, and I have just the same 
as the rest, as far as it goes. But of course 
I always try to do my part, helping with the 
work, and a!l that. And I reckon I do my 
share, as far as that goes.” 

Mrs. Patterson had untied her bonnet 
strings and re-tied them again violently 
during Mrs. Lawrence’sremarks. Now she 
broke out impatiently:— 

“Jane Lawrence, now look a here. You 
say that Gene and Lidy does the best they 
can. Maybe they do and maybe they don’t, 
I’ve nothing to say about that. But there’s 
one thing I want to know. Would n’t you 
have been in very different circumstances 
if it had n’t been for sacrificing everything 
for your children? I ain’t saying that 
you ’ve done any different from me nor any 
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other mother. We ’ve all done just alike, 
and it ’s no use looking back now and say- 
ing if we had done this or that or the other, 
things would ’a’ been different. But what 
I want to get at is, that we both know what 
it is to be dependent on our children. They 
ain’t no different from other people’s chil- 
dren, I reckon, no better an’ no worse, 
prob’ly, but that ain’t the thing. It’s no 
use being mealy-mouthed about it, and say- 
ing one thing and meaning another. We 
both know that it ’s a mighty bitter pill. 

“ And it just seems as if this mine was a 
regular ruling of Providence,” she went on, 
her somber face lighting up. “A sort of 
second chance, as it were, that ’s given us. 
The way I came to hear about it and all 
just seems to p’int that way.” 

Her face was quite cheerful and eager 
again as she fastened her shawl. 

“And I wanted you to have a chance at 
it, too. I would n’t have done a thing with- 
out consulting you. Here comes Lidy now,” 
she added hastily, as the front door slammed. 
“Now, Jane, you think it over, and come 
over tomorrow night anyway, to see Edgar 
Ryder. ’T won’t do no harm. And mind 
that you don’t say nothing at all to Lidy, 
nor Gene either.” 

She was ready to go by the time Lidy en- 
tered, and after she had gone, Mrs. Law- 
rence took up her darning absently, and 
forgot to ask Lidy whether she went to 
that place on Market street where she saw 
shoes advertised so cheap. 

She did not sleep much that night. Her 
poor, nervous old hands kept plucking at 
the coverlet and clasping themselves above 
her headalternately,and her tired eyesstared 
up at the streak of light shifting about the 
ceiling from the street lamp below, until 
the balls were dry and hot to cruelty. 

The next day she looked wan and red- 
eyed, and she was a little irritable and cross 
as she went through the endless routine of 
work and listened to the baby’s fretting, 
and Lidy’s gloomy forebodings of what they 
were coming to if Gene did n’t get work 
pretty soon, or something did n’t turn up. 
But in the evening, she went down to Mrs. 
Patterson’s. She did not get home till after 
ten o’clock. 

“Law,ma! We thought you had got lost, 
or something had happened to you,” said 
Lidy as she entered. “Gene was just put- 
ting on his shoes to go after you.” 
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“Lizy had comp’ny,” explained the old 
lady briefly, taking off her shawl and fold- 
ing it up carefully. “Mis’ Wallis and her 
brother was there. They said they ’d walk 
home with me, so | stayed.” 

She did not sleep well that night, either, 
but she was remarkably cheerful and light- 
spirited the next day. She crooned the 
baby into thorough good humor, and poor, 
care-burdened Lidy even mustered a feeble 
smile as she looked up from her work and 
saw her singing and rocking cheerily, long 
after the child was fast and sound asleep. 
She opened her lips to say someting, but 
then thought better of it and closed them 
again with a snap, the wrinkles creasing 
heavily into her forehead again, as she bent 
over her work. Two or three times she 
glanced up furtively, and each time the old 
lady was still crooning softly to the sleep- 
ing child, her happy, intent gaze fixed on 
the geraniums in the window. 

“Thinking about old times, I suppose,” 
thought the younger woman, a softer look 
coming into her own face as she worked on 
in silence. 

There was no use in talking, Grandma 
Lawrence did seem to have picked up won- 
derfully. So Lidy confided to her husband, 
one night some two weeks later. 

“Why, I never saw the beat. She’s that 
spry. It’s just surprising the way she gets 
around. Why, for a while there, it just 
seemed to me that I could see her failing, 
every day. She seemed so weak and list- 
less, and she did n’t eat enough to keep a 
bird alive. But here lately it’s just won- 
derful how she’s picked up. Her appetite ’s 
better, and she seems better every way. 
And she’s so cheerful, too. Why, she goes 
humming around the house like some young 
girl. I declare, the poorer we get, the 
better natured and cheerfuler she seems 
to be.” 

“Mother always was that wiry kind,” he 
returned stoically. “’Peared like she’d 
bend, but she’d never break. That kind 
can always stand more than anybody else.” 

Indeed, it was wonderful the change that 
that had come over Jane Lawrence. 

“T feel most as if I’d been made over 
new,” she confided to Mrs. Patterson one 
Sunday, when they met on the church 
steps after service, and walked down to the 
corner together. 


“T feel that independent. Now there’s 


























Mis’ Staples. She’s always been friendly 
enough, as far as that goes, and so has Mis’ 
Brown, too. But there was always a kind 
of a feeling, when she’d come rustling up 
in that long silk cloak of hern, and her nice 
kid gloves. 

“T don’t care what you say, Lizy Patter- 
son, you can’t help feelin’ kind of mean 
and put down upon, when you know your 
clothes is perfectly rusty, and your bonnet 


looks as if it had crossed the plains and 


ben caught in a Platte River thunderstorm 
besides. 

“T don’t say it’s always so, but there are 
times when you can’t help feelin’ it. When 
you know just how poor you are yourself, 
it don’t matter if other folks don’t guess it 
just down to a cent, you can’t be chirp and 
independent-like, as if you didn’t care. 

“But this mornin’, it was altogether dif- 
ferent. I didn’t feel that way at all. I 
shook hands just as independent, and felt 
perfectly comfortable. And so I did with 
Mis’ Brown, and Mis’ Perkins too. Though 
I never did like Sary Perkins so well, and 
never pretended to. 

“T dunno as I will get me a cloak like 
Mis’ Staples, after all. I have always 
thought that that was just about the nicest 
thing I ever saw, but Em’ly and I seen such 
handsome cloth in a window t’ other day. I 
don’t remember just what store it was, but 
I b’lieve I’d most druther have that.” 

There was a positive buoyancy to Mrs. 
Lawrence’s step as she walked briskly home- 
ward, while as for Mrs. Patterson, she felt 
in such an amiable frame of mind that she 
resolved to go and take dinner with her 
daughter, even at the risk of having to be 
civil to her much-disliked son-in-law, Luke 
Barnett. 

Mrs. Patterson had long since ceased to 
live with her daughter’s family, though she 
was not altogether independent of them. 
She was a very neat seamstress, and by 
dint of that, among a narrow circle of old 
friends, she managed to earn enough to pay 
her room rent elsewhere, and with an occa- 
sional grudgingly accepted present from 
her daughter, to live with a fair degree of 
comfort. 

It was nearly three weeks after that 
Sunday talk that she bobbed into the Law- 
rehces’ one evening, to invite “Jane” to 
take tea with her the next day. They had 
seen each other several times in the inter- 
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val, but there was so much m’ysterious ex- 
citement in Mrs. Pattersons face that 
evening, that Mrs. Lawreng¢e’s heart was set 
to pit-a-patting at an alarming rate, and 
all night long she was possessed of a de- 
lightful anxiety to know the cause of it. 
She went early the next day to find out. 

“T’m awful glad you did,” said Mrs. Pat- 
terson, as she greeted her and drew her 
into the room. 

“Jane, there ain’t a might of doubt but 
we’re going to make a heap of money out 
of that mine,” she said solemnly, as she 
closed the door, and stood with her back 
against it. 

“You ’ve seen Edgar Ryder?” 

“Yes, I have, and the old man that 
found the mine, too. He happened to be 
at Mis’ Wallis’s t’ other night when I run 
over a minute. Why, it’s perfectly aston- 
ishing how rich that mine is, Jane. But 
there! What a fool I be, keeping you stand- 
ing here while I run on about that mine. 
{’m just so excited about it I can’t think of 
anything else. Take your things right off, 
and set down. I’ll get these things cleared 
up a little, and then we can talk in some 
kind of comfort. I had to go down town 
this mornin’, and only got back a little time 
ago, so I ain’t got straightened up. Mis’ 
Barstow’s give me the use of her stove 
today, so we won’t be so cluttered up.” 

She busied herself bestowing some of the 
packages on the table in her tiny cup- 
board, and carrying a final armful down to 
Mrs. Barstow’s hospitable kitchen, while 
Mrs. Lawrence took off her bonnet and 
shawl and laid them on a convenient trunk. 

Mrs. Patterson’s face was beaming when 
she came back, and settled herself comfort- 
ably in a low rocker opposite her guest. 

“Yes, 1 just wanted you to come down 
today, so that we could have a good talk 
over it, now that it’s certain, or just as 
good as certain. Edgar says they’re crush- 
ing ore now, and it assays — O, what a fool 
Ibe! I can’t remember,—— but it’s terrible 
rich. The only thing now is if the ledge 
will hold out. But the old man says there 
ain’t a mite of danger but it will. Edgar 
says it’s liable to go up to a thousand dol- 
lars a share.” 

Mrs. Lawrence plucked at her dress 
nervously, but she did not yet fully appre- 
ciate the significance of the figures. 

“T figured it all up on a piece of paper,” 
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went on Mrs. Patterson, rising and going to 
a little stand in the corner. “I put it away 
in the Testament here, where nobody ’d get 
hold of it. Let’s see. Yes, here it is,” 
bringing forth a small, ragged piece of 
brown wrapping paper. 

“Let me see. Where’s my glasses? 0, 
yes. Now.” She sat down again, put on 
her glasses, and examined the paper a mo- 
ment gravely in silence. 

““O, yes. Now, here it is,” leaning for- 
ward to explain it more fully. ‘“ You see, 
you have got two hundred shares. You put 
in fifty dollars, and at twenty-five cents a 
share, that makes two hundred shares. 
Now, if it was to go up to one thousand 
dollars a share, you would have two hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Lawrence, with a little 
terrified gasp. “I don’t know as I would 
want so much money as that, Lizy. I 
should n’t know what to do with it.” 

“Well, I should have just twice as much 
as you, even. I put in a hundred dollars, 
you know, and that gives me four hundred 
shares. I’d have four hundred thousand 
dollars; most half a million!” 

She folded the paper up carefully, took 
off her glasses, and looked over at Mrs. 
Lawrence impressively. 

“Dear me, Lizy!” clasping her hands 
helplessly. “That’s an awful sight of 
money. Half a million! Most more than 
anybody ought to have, seems like.” 

“°T ain’t nothin’ to what some folks has, 
and I dunno but we’d as well have it as any- 
body else. We’d do as much good with it 
as anybody, I reckon, and more, too, prob- 
ably.” 

“Yes, I s’pose we would.” Mrs. Lawrence 
began to pleat her dress reflectively. 

“There’s a long piece in the Volcano 
Gazette about it. Edgar gave it to me 
t’ other night. You just read that, and then 
you’ll get a clearer idee of it. I’ll just 
run down to the kitchen while you ’re look- 
ing overit. There’s something there that 
I want to ’tend to.” 

It is doubtful if Mrs. Lawrence’s ideas were 
any clearer after reading the glowing, three- 
column account of the “Amador Queen,” 
but she was in such a state of beatitude 
that it did not matter, anyway. 

“Two hundred thousand! Two hundred 
thousand!” she kept repeating it over 
dazedly to herself, as she laid the paper 
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down, and fell to rocking softly, her hands 
clasping and unclasping themselves in their 
nervous way. 

“It seems most too good to be true,” she 
said tremulously, looking up as her friend 
entered. “Our fortune’s a-coming late, 
Lizy.” 

“Better late than never,” returned Mrs. 
Patterson sententiously, seating herself 
with a little grunt of satisfaction. “And 
I’ve felt twenty years younger since I’ ve 
knowed it was a-coming.” 

“Yes, that’s so. Lidy says she can’t 
make out what’s got into me here lately, 
I’ve got so chipper.” And the old lady 
laughed softly. “I s’pose we might’s well 
tell ’em now, had n’t we?”—- gathering her 
dress up in little folds,—“’s long ’s we know 
we’re going to get it.” 

“We'll wait till next week,” answered 
Mrs. Patterson, smoothing her apron down 
reflectively. ‘“They’re a-going to sink a 
deeper shaft this week, and they'll know 
for certain whether the vein runs clear 
through. I ain’t a mite of doubt about it 
in my own mind, and Edgar and the old 
man they say it’s certain as Gospel, but 
still, we might’s well wait, ’s long’s it’s 
only till next week.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” went on Mrs. Law- 
rence, keeping up her interminable pleating, 
“but I can’t quite make up my mind just 
what kind of a business to start Gene in. | 
think the grocery business is as good as 
any, folks have to eat. And then there’s 
the coal business. Seems like that ought 
to be money-making. ButI dunno. Gene 
spoke once that if he had money, he’d go 
into the commission business. I don’t know 
much about that, but I s’pose it’s a good 
business. Of course, there’s time enough, 
but I was just a-thinkin’. 

“I'd like to give Gene a good start, 
things have ben kind of agin him, you 
know,” smoothing the pleats down with 
apologetic fervor. “But if he was just 
started in business, and had a little capital 
to back him, so’s’t he need n’t worry, I 
know he do real well. Gene’s smart enough; 
just as smart as anybody. Only he’s got 
kind of down and discouraged, having so 
much bad luck.” 

Mrs. Patterson’s face had clouded per- 
ceptibly, but she said nothing. 

“And there’s Em’ly,” went on Mrs. Law- 
rence, her worn face lighting with loving 





























pride. “She’s got genuine talent for 
music. Miss Bissel says so. And her 
school teacher says she’s got the finest 
voice in the whole school. They ain’t no 
doubt but what with trainin’ she’d make a 
grand singer. How often Lidy and me have 
talked it over, when we’d read of some 
girl going to Europe to cultivate her voice, 
and wisht and wisht that we had the money 
to do something for Em’ly. But she’ll have 
things done for her now, and go to Europe 
too, if it’s necessary.” And the old lady 
nodded with gentle triumph. 

“And Jimmy. Lidy thinks he’ll be a 
draughtsman or builder, or something of 
that sort. He’s always drawing plans of 
houses and ships and things, and he’s terri- 
ble fond of machinery. Gene used to be, 
when he was a boy. I thought maybe he’d 
do something of that sort when he grew 
up.” She sighed very softly. 

“The others are most too little to tell 
what they do take to, but they ’re all smart. 
All Gene’s children are smart. And I’ll see 
that they have a chance to make something 
of theirselves, whatever it is they decide 
on.” 

“Air you going-to be a fool again, Jane 
Lawrence, and let your children run through 
all you ’ve got, same as you did before?” 

Mrs. Lawrence recoiled mildly from this 
sudden outburst of anxious asperity. 

“Why, but, Lizy, two hundred thou- 
sand!” 

“Yes, two hundred thousand, and four 
hundred thousand,” retorted Mrs. Patterson 
sharply. “And where will it be if you go 
to imagining that them children’s more 
than mortal smart, and needs furrin’ educa- 
tion, and a lot more tomfoolery that ’s just 
like pouring water through a sieve, for all 
the good it does. If you cal’late to set 
Gene up in business, and furnish him capi- 
tal besides, then let him take care of his 
children, I say. That ’s enough for you to 
do. But you are so soft, Jane. You know 
you always was a fool over your children. 
You would n’t be where you are now, if you 
had n’t been.” 

M rs. Lawrence flushed a dull pink, clear 
up to the roots of her thin gray hair. She 
shut her lips tightly, too; but there was un- 
deniable truth in her friend’s blunt remarks, 
so she did not attempt to answer. 

Presently she said, with sarcastic terse- 
ness, “ A body ’d think you did n’t intend to 
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do anything for your children, to hear you 
talk.” 

“T ain’t a-going to make a fool of myself 
over ’em,” returned Mrs. Patterson grimly. 
“TI reckon I ’ll do as well by mine as you 
will by yourn, in the long run, but I ’ve 
profited by experience to see where I ’ve 
made mistakes before, to avoid makin’ ’em 
again.” 

“T cal’lated to keep out enough to live 
on,” said Mrs. Lawrence with dignity, “but 
it won’t take much todo me. All I want 
is just enough to be comfortable, so ’s ’t I 
need n’t have to count every five cent piece, 
and skimp and pinch the way I ’ve had to. 
As for a great lot of money, I never did 
crave it, and specially now, when banks are 
burstin’ up, and you never pick up a paper 
without hearin’ of some rascality or mean- 
ness. I’d be worried to death, tryin’ to 
take care of it. 

“No, I don’t want money, only for the 
good | can do with it. I did n’t cal’late to 
give it all to the children, either. There ’ll 
be plenty enough to go round, I guess, 
even if I do what I was talkin’ of, for 
them. 

“T was thinkin’ about Lucy Harland and 
her husband. I b’lieve I ll buy a little 
prune orchard, down by Los Gatos, and put 
them on it. He’s sort of consumpted, you 
know, and he’s just dying by inches down 
there in the railroad office where he works. 
And Lucy, she ’s just worried to death 
about him. It would be the making of both 
of them. 

“ And there ’s Josiah Haskins, been crip- 
pled up with rheumatiz, bedridden mostly, 
for the last three years.” 

“T’ve been thinking about them,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Patterson eagerly. “I thought 
I’d buy a little place over to Haywards, 
say three or four acres, and put him and 
Hannah on it, and let ’em raise chickens, or 
something light and easy that way, that he 
could potter around at, and I would n’t 
wonder but he ’d get tolerable well and 
strong again,— specially if his mind was 
easy, bout gettin’ along. It ’s worry ’ut 
kills folks, more ’n work, or disease either.” 

There came a digression, then, in the 
shape of a knock at the door. Mrs. Patter- 
son opened it. 

“O, it ’s you, is it, Willie? The fire ’s 
all started and the water’s Db’iling? All 
right. Thankee. I ll be right down.” 
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“T told Mis’ Barstow I’d have an early 
tea, so’s *t to get things cleared up and 
out of the way before she was ready to put 
her dinner on,” she said, coming back to 
Mrs. Lawrence, “so if you ’ll excuse me, 
I ’ll go down and set to work. Here’s the 
last Christian Advocate, if you have n’t read 
it.” 

“Now don’t you go to making a fuss, 
Lizy. A cup of tea and some bread and 
butter would have done me well enough, 
and you could have used your coal oil 
stove for that, and not took all this trouble.” 

““O, now, you just read your paper. and 
never mind the bother. I like to have a 
little change myself, once in a while.” 

But the stirring article on “Social Cor- 
ruption and Moral Reform” on the first 
page was entirely blurred to Mrs. Lawrence’s 
gaze by dancing figures and a weird array 
of names. People began to crop up in all 
parts of California, and even in Iowa and 
Nebraska: nephews, who were trying to 
raise a family on two hundred a year and a 
patch of corn land; rheumatic friends, who 
were living from hand to mouth in malari- 
ous sectious of the city; young married 
couples, who were struggling with mort- 
gages and street assessments in suburban 
homes, and other young folks who were dy- 
ing by inches in unwholesome offices or 
stuffy shops. 

It was ineffably satisfying to shake them 
each by the hand, and apportion their bounty 
as seemed most fit to her. She was not by 
any means through with them all when Mrs. 
Patterson bobbed in, red and bustling, to 
set the table. 

Her modest little two by three table was 
entirely too small for the spread she had 
provided, so the Bible and photograph 
album were deposed from the stand in the 
corner, and it was utilized for the side 
dishes. On the happy prospect of Four 
Hundred Thousand, fried chicken is not to 
be thought extravagant, nor oyster pie, nor 
even pineapple and angel cake from the 
Woman’s Exchange. 

“These biscuit ain’t as good as yourn, I 
expect,” remarked Mrs. Patterson, as she 
invited her visitor to “set up.” “I always 
did admit that you could beat me makin’ 
sour milk biscuit; -but still, I guess they ’ll 
pass.” And she surveyed them with par- 
donable pride. 

It was a meal to be lingered over and en- 
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joyed, mouthful by mouthful. To poor, 
stinted Mrs. Lawrence, and even to Mrs. 
Patterson herself, it seemed really princely. 

The sun had gone down an hour ago, 
when the two friends finally parted at Mrs. 
Barstow’s front door, Mrs. Lawrence de- 
claring that she did n’t know when she had 
enjoyed an afternoon so much, nor when 
she had eaten so hearty. 

She walked home under the glaring street 
lamps, amid the clatter and din of the city 
streets, her shawl drawn closely around 
her, her head bent slightly forward, a happy, 
intent look on her face, that bespoke her 
release from all consciousness of her mate- 
rial surroundings. 


It was a week the next Thursday, and 
Gene was gulping his breakfast and read- 
ing the paper alternately. 

“Ho! Here’s another one of them new 
mines busted. ‘Amador Queen Mine fails 
to develop as expected. Sore disappoint- 
ment to a modest mining company, com- 
posed chiefly of clerks in the warehouse of 
Smudge, Black & Co. A fabulously rich 
surface lode leads to wild expectations of a 
new Bonanza. Pathetic crushing of hopes 
of youthful speculators,’ — and a lot more of 
it. There’s two columns about it. Well, 
that’s just the way. A lot of poor devils 
like those getting hold of it, you might 
know it would pan out a failure. If it had 
been one of these cussed millionaires, the 
lode would have run from Siskiyou to San 
Diego, and reached to the bowels of purga- 
tory. Talk about things being equal!” 
And Gene scowled fiercely, and swore under 
his breath, as he caught up his hat and 
went out. 

“Tt does seem as if there wasn’t any 
justice nor anything else in the world, don’t 
it?” sighed Lidy, as she hushed the baby 
drearily, and picked up the paper. She 
read the account of the mining disaster, 
the scandal in the Highfly family, and other 
items of news, and then glanced up 
leisurely. 

“Why, ma, are you sick? 
you say something?” 

“No, ’tain’t nothing. I, I just feel a 
little weak, like. It’ll pass off directly.” 

“ You ain’t touched your coffee, neither.” 

“No, I’m just a-going to get some warm, 
now.” She tottered over to the stove, and 
refilled her cup. “I b’lieve I’ll just set 
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here by the stove,” she said. “1 feel sort 
of chilly and cold like.” 

“Put your feet right in the oven, and 
here, let me put this shawl round you. You 
oughtn’t to have got up this morning if 
you did n’t feel well. You’ve been so spry, 
lately, I’m afraid you’ve overdone.” 

“(, no,” shuddered the old lady. “’T ain’t 
that, ’t ain’t that.” 

Lidy looked at her anxiously as she sat 
huddled over the stove, sipping her coffee 
slowly, but when she said, presently, quite 
in her usual voice, “I wisht you’d hand me 
my glasses and the paper, Lidy, I b’lieve 
I’ll look over it,” she felt relieved. 

And then the children came tumbling 
down to breakfast, and had to be got off to 


school, and for the next half hour there 
were such numberless demands on poor 


Lida, and she was running in and out so 
much, that she really did not notice when 
the old lady got up quietly and slipped out 
of the room. About ten minutes later, she 
opened the door. She. had her shawl and 
bonnet on, and was pulling on her thread- 
bare gloves nervously. 

“T thought I’d just run down to Lizy 
Patterson’s a minute,” she said tremulously, 
in answer to Lida’s amazed remonstrance 
against her going out. “O, yes, I’m 
plenty well enough. It’s a lovely morning, 
and I b’lieve I’d feel better out in the air.” 

Poor soul, she was not used to prevari- 
cating, and she hugged her shawl guiltily 
close about her as she hurried down the 
street. Mrs. Patterson met her at the 
door. Her bonnet was all awry, and her 
hair looked frowsy and wild. 

“Tt can’t be true. I know it can’t be 
true, Jane Lawrence,” was her greeting. 
“T’m going down to see Edgar Ryder now.” 

“No, that’s what I thought. I thought 
it couldn’t be true,” repeated Mrs. Law- 
rence vaguely. “I’ll go along with you.” 

But alas! It was true. Smudge, Black & 
Co. were completely demoralized; at least, 
their working force were. The head book- 
keeper, the friend of the old man who dis- 
covered the mine, the one who had laid the 
dazzling prospectus before the other “ boys,” 
had to take a sorrowful holiday to answer 
the questions of despairing shareholders. 
He was a thin, sickly-looking man, whose 
hopes of emancipation from the close little 
den where he had spent the best years of 
his life had gone down with the rest. 
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He explained very fully, very patiently. 
just what had happened, but the old ladies 
could not understand. They were still ab- 
solutely dazed and bewildered when Edgar 
Ryder finally led them gently out of the 
place. 

“Then there ain’t no chance at all?” 
asked Mrs. Patterson facing him suddenly 
with despairing energy, as they reached the 
sidewalk. 

The man shook his head. “Not the 
ghost of a chance, Mrs. Patterson,” he said 
huskily, signaling a car. “God knows I 
would rather have lost four times what I 
have, than that you should have lost a dol- 
lar through me.” And there were tears in 
his eyes, as he helped them aboard the car 
and handed their fare to the conductor. 


But they themselves were dry-eyed. 


Mrs. Patterson’s bonnet was very much to 
one side, and her head kept tilting, every 
now and then, and her lips moving rest- 
lessly, but no sound came from them. As 
for Mrs. Lawrence, she sat quite still and 
numb, except for a restless plucking at her 
shabby gloves. The few people in the car 
looked at them curiously. Such a forlorn 
old pair as they were, when the car stopped 
at their crossing, at last, and they rose and 
tottered out. 

““O, Jane, if only I had n’t been the means 
of your doing it,” groaned Mrs. Patterson 
as they started up the street. 

“Now, Lizy, don’t you say a word. | 
done it of my own accord, and you ain’t to 
blame no more than anybody else.” 

“You wouldn’t ’a’ knowed anything 
about it, if it hadn’t been for me,” with 
tragical insistence. 

“Well, it’s all right,” wearily. “You 
done it for the best, and it don’t matter.” 

Indeed, nothing mattered now. 

“T’m glad Gene’s got to work on the de- 
livery wagon,” said the patient voice, after 
a little silence. 

Mrs. Patterson groaned aloud. They 
were almost at the Barstow steps, now. 
“Won’t you come in and rest a minute,” she 
asked, when they reached them, with a 
miserable sense of the duties of hospitality. 

“No, I guess I’d better go right along. 
I told Lidy I would n’t be gone long. [| 
guess ‘tain’t intended for you an’ me to 
ever have a fortune, Lizy,” looking up with 
a wan smile. “I s’pose it’s all for the best,” 
plucking at the fingers of her old gloves 
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nervously. “Maybe we would n’t have 
done just right with the money. Seems 
as if we would, but I dunno. I s’pose it’s 
all right.” 

She forgot to say goodby. She looked 
terribly shriveled and old, as she went on 
up the street. The two stringy tips stick- 
ing up ridiculously from her old bonnet 
twisted and waved triumphantly as if in 





conscious exultation that their kingdom was 
never likely to be deposed. A great gust 
of wind caught her as she reached the 
corner, and wrapping her in a blinding 
cloud of dust and splinters and straw, 
drifted her out of sight. 

Eliza Patterson wrung her hands in a sort 
of fierce impotence. Then she opened the 
door and went in. j 




















A SONG OF THE WINTER RAIN 


‘THE wind reels in from the mist-wrapped sea, 
The gray gull dips in the fog from me, 

And over the hills that are chosen of God 

And over the brown-baked naked sod ; 

He sweeps in his majesty. 


Then down through the chill night steadily falls 

The rain — the Bewitcher — with wind’s the long calls,— 
O, the wind and the rain of this hoped-for weather, 

O, the wind and the rain that are one together! 


Then lo, the sun bursts over the hill 
That is seared and naked and brown-baked still, : 
And the miracle wrought by the One of God 
Stirs in the depths of the mellowed sod. 


Then lo, the wonder of green-tipped things! 

Then lo, the whirr of the birds’ damp wings! 
Comes the shrill, glad laugh of a child in the sun, 
For the Prophet hath spoken and winter begun! 


Edna Heald McCoy 























A PIONEER PRESS 


AND ITS STIRRING HISTORY 


By CHARLES 8. LEWIS 


LN THE office of the Independent, a news- 

paper published in Independence, Inyo 
County, California, is a very ordinary-look- 
ing Washington hand printing press. On 
its front is the inscription, “R. Hoe & Co., 
New York. No. 2327.” There is nothing 
about its sturdy frame to attract more than 
a passing notice, but if that old machine 
possessed the power of speech it could tell 
many a tale of the exciting times of long 
ago. 

The press was purchased in 1848 in New 
York, and taken to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
(the home of General Zachary Taylor,) where 
the late Judge Judson Ames issued the first 
paper ever printed upon it, called the Dime 
Catcher, a political campaign paper devoted 
to the interests of .the Whig party in gen- 
eral, and particularly to the elevation of 
General Taylor to the presidency. 

After the presidential election was over, 
and General Taylor elected, the California 
gold fever raged as intensely throughout 
the Gulf States as in any other portion of 
the Union, and thousands left that section 
for California by the way of New Orleans 
and the Isthmus of Panama. Among these 
was Judge Ames, who deemed the “art 
preservative” the best calculated to en- 
hance his fortunes in the new El Dorado. 
Accordingly he packed up the material of 
his office, and with his press he started for 
the golden shores of the Pacific via the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

The many difficulties he encountered in 
transporting his press and material from 
Chagres to Panama were enough to dis- 
courage a dozen ordinary men, but Ames 
had no such word as fail in his lexicon. A 
man of herculean strength and splendid 
physique, possessing an indomitable will 
and a mind well stored with literary ac- 
quirements, of a cheerful disposition and 
generous to a fault, in the prime of his 
young manhood and blessed with robust 
health, he could not fail. 

At Chagres he met with much difficulty 
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in getting his type and press transported 
across the isthmus, as the only mode of 
travel and conveyance was by barges and 
canoes up the Chagres river to Gorgona or 
Cruces, and thence on the backs of mules 
to Panama. He secured a barge and hired 
the natives to pole him and his freight up 
the river. The imposing stone and type 
made good ballast, but the press was most 
difficult and awkward to handle. At one 
time a sudden lurch caused it to fall over- 
board, when it sunk, of course, to the bot- 
tom, and was apparently lost. But Ames 
managed to make a drag by bending an iron 
bar and making a hook, and secured the 
press, which was dragged along the bottom 
to a place about four feet deep. He then 
directed the native boatmen, some half- 
dozen or more, to jump out and lift it into 
the barge, but they were unequal to the 
task. They could lift it by their united 
strength to the surface of the water, but 
they could get it no higher. A half day 
was spent in this fruitless effort, and finally 
Ames lost his temper, and in his impulse of 
rage jumped into the water himself, gath- 
ered hold of the press, and with one mighty 
effort lifted it out of its bed of mud and 
water and put it on board without any 
assistance whatever, while the natives 
looked at him with awe and astonishment, 
as if he were a brother to Samson. 

On reaching Gorgona they found it neces- 
sary to continue up the river to Cruces, 
where Ames disembarked with his press and 
material. After much trouble he managed 
to get everything packed on mules, paying 
most exorbitant prices for transportation 
to Panama, where a large number of Cali- 
fornia-bound adventurers had already ar- 
rived, and thousands were awaiting the 
arrival of steamers and sailing vessels for 
San Francisco. Judge Ames, compelled to 
wait with the rest for several months, im- 
mediately set up his press and soon aston- 
ished every one, both native and foreign, 
with a newspaper printed half in English 
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and half in Spanish, under the name of the 
Panama Herald, which met with considerable 
success. As soon, however, as the most of 
the American passengers had left for Cali- 
fornia, he closed the publication and packed 
up the press and material and started with 
it by steamer to San Francisco. 

Some few months afterwards he became 
editorially connected with the Placer Times 
and Transcript, a journal first started at 
Sacramento and then moved to San Fran- 
cisco. It was, I believe, issued from this 
same press. In 1851, William M. Gwin was 
elected United States Senator. He with 
many other politicians, was devoted to the 
plan of fostering the interests of the South 
by the building of the Southern Pacific rail- 
road with its terminus at San Diego instead 
of San Francisco. Strong inducements were 
held out by Senator Gwin and others to 
Ames, and with flattering promises (which 
were made to be broken), he removed with 
his press to San Diego, and there began the 
publication of the San Diego Herald, which 
he continued to publish for ten years. Dur- 
ing this time the far-famed and inimitable 
wit and wag, John Pheenix, performed those 
pranks and perpetrated those jokes upon 
Ames which have become a part of the 
comic history and facetious literature of 
California under the title of “‘ Phoenixiana,” 
a book which now adorns many libraries 
throughout the country, and which first ap- 
peared in the columns of the San Diego 
TTerald. 

In 1860, Judge Ames, seeing no immedi- 
ate prospect of the fulfillment of his hopes 
by the commencement of the Southern 
Pacific railroad, and having wasted the best 
portion of his life at San Diego without 
remuneration and the future looking still 
more discouraging to him, was induced to 
leave that place, and removed inland to 
San Bernardino, which had been a Mormon 
out-post, but had been abandoned by the 
Mormons. They had sold out everything at 
a sacrifice, at the command of Brigham 
Young, and had returned to Salt Lake to 
resist the United States forces under Gen- 
eral Sidney Johnston. 

The change in the character of the popu- 
lation at San Bernardino, the discovery of 
valuable and extensive gold mines in the 
vicinity, and a large influx of population 
pouring into that section of the State, 
caused Judge Ames to commence the pub- 
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lication of the San Bernardino Herald. He 
continued until February, 1861, when on 
account of ill-health and pecuniary embar- 
rassment, he was compelled to cease its 
publication, and in August of that year 
Ames died. 

In March, 1861, before Ames’s death, the 
press and material of the Herald were pur- 
chased by Major Edwin A. Sherman, who 
began the publication of the Patriot, de- 
voted to the cause of the Union and sus- 
taining the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln after the firing on Fort Sumter. It 
was a critical period, and the Patriot ex- 
perienced many ups and downs, finally sus- 
pending publication in February, 1862. 

In March, 1862, the press and material 
were again packed up, and were hauled by 
H. C. Ladd with ox teams from San Ber- 
nardino, through the Cajon pass, across the 
Mojave desert to Walker’s pass, and up 
through the Owens River valley, on the 
eastern side of the Sierra Nevada, and across 
the Esmeralda mountains to the town of 
Aurora, then the county seat of Mono 
county, California, but now of Esmeralda 
county, Nevada, the State boundary having 
since been run and placing that town within 
the limits of the latter State. On May 24, 
1862, the first number of the Esmeralda 
Star was printed on this press by Sherman 
& Freaner. 

Mr. Freaner soon retired from the ven- 
ture, and Major Sherman continued the 
publication alone under great difficulties 
and a considerable degree of personal dan- 
ger. Party feeling ran high, and acts of 
violence were of frequent occurrence. The 
population was about equally divided in 
sentiment, and nearly all the local officials 
were avowed Secessionists. During this ex- 
citing time Major Sherman was shot by one 
Augustus Quinton, who, with two others, 
had been hired to assassinate him. Quinton 
was afterwards shot and killed by the 
sheriff of Nevada county, California. Major 
Sherman recovered from his wound and 
continued the publication of the Star until 
February, 1864, when his connection with 
it ceased, and the name was changed to the 
Esmeralda l/nion, with Reverend J. B. 
Saxton, a Baptist clergyman, as editor. 

The mining interests in and around 
Aurora having waned, and excitement gone 
down, the Esmeralda Union, which had been 
promising well as a daily, was changed into 
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a tri-weekly, then into a semi-weekly, and 
finally to a weekly. Then it passed into the 
hands of Hon. J. G. McClinton, who con- 
tinued its publication until the population 
dwindled, until it was no longer possible to 
continue the paper. 

In 1870 the press was puchased by Chal- 
font & Parker,and removed to Independence, 
Inyo county, California, where they began 
the publication of the Inyo /ndependent. 

And in the office of the [Independent this 
old press stands today. I call it old be- 
cause its history covers the whole of that 
of California under American rule, not be- 
cause the old veteran is the least decrepit, 
or even battle-scarred. On the contrary, 
save the grime of ink and oil, it is today as 
bright and good, and apparently as little 
worn as the day it turned out the first num- 
ber of the Dime Catcher a half century ago. 
Of its class it is and ever was a superior 
piece of machinery, never seriously out of 
repair, always ready for duty, and reliable 
—a veritable old civilizer and historian, 
telling its own story from day to day, and 
not ready to sum up, perhaps for a cen- 
tury to come. 

No less loyal to its country than true to 
its owners, there is nothing in its record to 
blot out, to expunge, or to excite a blush 
of shame. It has seen sorry, and long, 
weary days and faded hopes, and many of 
sunshine and triumph. By river and sea, 
mountain and plain, desert and flowery 
vale, it has written its own lines and yet 
asks no rest. 

But it is not the story of this combina- 
tion of brass, steel, and iron, that I con- 
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sider of the most interest. It is the asso- 
ciation of persons and events so intimately 
blended with the history of our State from 
a period anterior to the flush times of 
forty-nine down to the quieter days of 
ninety-eight. Its story uncovers a world of 
reminiscences of peculiar interest to hun- 
dreds or thousands of old Pacific Coasters, 
wherever they may be. Major Sherman, in 
a letter dated from Chicago, in March, 1873, 
pays the following tribute to the old ma- 
chine :— 


It was never prostituted to ignoble or selfish or un- 
patriotic ends; and not a single issue of any of the 
many journals which have felt the force of its lever, 
so far as I have been able to learn: but what has been 
independent in tone and never subservient to the per- 
sonal aggrandizement of party politicians who have 
sought to use it for selfish schemes and purposes. 

It has braved the seas, the rivers, and the floods, 
and run the gauntlet of hostile Indian tribes; it has 
crossed the continent, desert and mountains; it has 
been lost in the slimy, oozy bed of the Chagres in the 
tropics, and has climbed to the highest elevation of 
the abode of civilized man on the summit of mountains 
which bind States together in the temperate zone. 

It has sent forth no disloyal sentiments, nor pro- 
claimed aught but Union loving and patriotic devo- 
tion. Though often threatened with destruction, it 
has never flinched when the hour of trial came. It 
has been crowned and wreathed in flowers by the fair 
daughters of the South and the Pacific. It has been 
wet and drenched with the rich blood of the vine, and 
its track has been lubricated with the juice of the 
olive. It has been the herald of hymen, proclaimed 
the advent of the new born, and tolled the doleful 
news of the departed. Rich gems of poesy and song, 
of wit, humor, and pathos, have illumined the pages 
of its journals. 


This is by far the oldest press now in use 
on this coast, and with probably one exeep- 
tion, is the original pioneer. 
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THE SEA OF THE SEALS’ DESIRE 





UT OF the depths of the submarine caves 

F) We rise as we sportively race 

Wy ’ Near the long white stretch of the beach of sand, 
v2 Up on the swirl of the combing waves, 

Till we reach the ponderous base 

Of our stronghold tower that raises its high 

Bold, frowning outline against the sky, 

Calm and majestic and ruggedly grand; 

And then we slowly, painfully craw] , 
Up the sharp, steep sides of our castle wall. 


We struggle and strive, we bark and we moan, 
; : 
To reach the top where the wind blows free; 
For there, undisturbed by the sprays’ mad whirl, 
From our lofty. perch on the cold, gray stone, 
We can watch for the sunset sea: 
It lies just beyond the one that we know; 
There are waves with a wonderful, shimmering glow, 
And islands of amber and coral and pearl. 
We have tried to reach it again and again, 
But every effort has been in vain. 





That strange, yellow seal who is called the Sun, 
With the smooth, round, luminous face, 
We think he is king of that western sea; 
For always after the day is done, 
He hies to his resting place, 
And the azure veil that has hidden away 
Those glorious waves from our eyes all day, 

, Lifts as by magic, while languorously 
The monarch sinks through the golden foam, 
And is lost to sight in his royal home. 








Who knows but today he may lead us there, 
His faithful subjects who watch and wait? 
And we may bathe in that radiant deep 
And bask on those islands celestially fair, 

With endless joy in our happy fate: ; 
Forever rapt in a sweet amaze. 

And the only break in the joyful days y 
Will be as joyful dreams in our sleep. a 


Alas! He has vanished,— the world grows gray, ; 
And our hope is deferred for another day! i 


Grace H. Boutelle it 
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Some truths may be proclaimed upon tht housctop 
<—e may be spoken by the fireside. 
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By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


I SOMETIMES wish that Americans could know more of our own history and literature, 

even at the expense of knowing somewhat less of those of Europe. This reminds me 
of a remark of my friend Elacott, who declared that he would write a series of “Letters 
from a Literary Heretic,” in which he would show beyond question some of the monstrous 
errors in popular and critical judgments and proclivities. He promises many things that he 
never performs, and I doubt if he ever will carry out this design; hence I feel at liberty 
to talk about it, as I should not if he would really put it on paper himself. He proceeded 
to set forth at considerable length some of his heretical theories and opinions, part of 
which I was inclined to agree with, and part of which I combated; and as I look back 
upon the discussion I am hardly able to distinguish between his ideas and some that 
originated with me. 

He said it was a common subject of remark (generally somewhat sarcastic) that the 
critical readers of great publishing-houses had made numerous errors in condemning 
literary work that was afterward triumphant in public approval. 

“That,” said he,“ assumes that the approval of the public is a final and indisputable 

- verdict on the merits of the work; but this I deny. Sometimes it is the public that 
blunders, and it may require several generations of readers to find it out, though oftener 
the truth is recognized before the second generation passes away. Just consider the 
raptures that have been expended on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam since Fitzgerald 
introduced it to English readers. What is it?—-what does it say? About one third of 
it is occupied with expressing over and over the single sentiment: Let us eat and drink, 
for tomorrow we die, — which was uttered long ago much more concisely by Isaiah, and 
was repeated by Paul in his first epistle to the Corinthians. I fail to find much to admire 
in a poet who hammers out any idea so thin as that, and when the idea is not new, but is 
old and well known, I cannot see why he should be called a poet (that is,a creator) at 
all.” 

I suggested that something was due to Omar (or to Fitzgerald, as the case might be) 
for putting the thought of Isaiah into musical form, with metaphors that gave it an air 
of romance and suggested the accessories that served to make up a picture and impress 
it more upon the reader. 

“Of course there is something in that,” said Elacott; “but we have scores of young 
people in our colleges who have learned the science of rhyme, and who, if you will furnish 
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them with ideas, can versify them as musically as you wish. . They all write poetry for 
the magazines, and the reason they are not great poets is nut because they cannot rhyme 
as well as Dryden, or Pope, or even Tennyson, but because they have no ideas that are 
worthy of the rich dressing that English verse affords. And | put Fitzgerald’s perform- 
ance in the same category.” 

“But, said I, “have you never thought that many poems which even you would 
acknowledge to be great, or at least would not willingly let die, can be reduced to the 
same small and apparently insignificant compass, if we merely ask, What do they say? 
and proceed to give their plot or argument in the briefest possible form? Take Gray’s 
‘Elegy,’ for instance. What does it say? It says that all lives end in the grave, and 
therefore it matters little whether one is rich or poor, eminent or humble. True, it draws 
some pleasing pictures of incense-breathing morn, and lowing herds returning home at 
evening, and cathedral interiors, and cottage happiness, and village heroism; but all these 
are only the rhetorical setting of the one simple idea.” 

“T admit,” said Elacott, “that when the setting is so rich, we need not grumble if 
the central gem is not of the finest. But Fitzgerald produces no such series of pictures. 
I suppose there must always be some sense of failure in even the greatest of elegiac 
poems; because death is an insoluble mystery and apparently an irreparable calamity. As 
Lowell says, “ Not all the preaching since Adam has made death other than death.’ Ten- 
nyson spent seventeen years on his ‘In Memoriam,’ and what doesitsay? It says that he 
has lost the dearest of friends, and does not know what has become of him, but does 
know that he never can be restored or the loss made good in this life; and that is about 


all it does say.” 
“Speaking of Tennyson,” said I, “reminds me that the most popular of his short 


poems furnishes a striking example of one thing that I complain of in American readers. 
Every time that any gray-headed tramp chooses to tell some rural journalist that he is a 
survivor of the charge of the Six Hundred at Balaklava, the rural editor makes a long 
article about it, with a minute description of that heroic tramp, and half the newspapers 
in the country copy it admiringly. And all this because of Tennyson’s wretched little 
poem. If our journalists knew what they ought to know about history, they would know 
that nothing in the Crimean war was worthy of being glorified (except Florence Nightin- 
gale’s services to the sick and the wounded), for it was a purely commercial and selfish 
struggle. If we were to treat it as we have just been treating famous poems, and tell 
its plot in a dozen or two words, we should have to say: Russia, growing up into a great 
nation in the center of the largest continent, naturally came to a time when she needed 
an outlet to the sea, which is the highway of nations. She made a push to get this by so 
far brushing aside the Turkish power as to make a passage for herself to the Mediter- 
ranean. Thereupon England and France, fearing her as a commercial competitor, sent 
their armies to keep her shut up where she had been, thus incidentally sustaining the 
abominable Turk, who ought long before to have been driven out of Europe. In the 
course of this unjust and disgraceful struggle occurred the battle of Balaklava; and in 
the course of this battle a ridiculously blundering order was given, which was blunder- 
ingly obeyed, and the result was a charge that accomplished nothing but heavy loss 
to the assailants. Thereupon the Laureate burst out with a lyric, and he challenges us 
to name the date at which their glory will fade. Why glory at all? Is there any glory 
in unnecessarily dashing out one’s brains against a stone wall, when it is just as easy to 
go round the wall? ‘Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them, cannon in front 
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of them,’ and they or their commander did not know any better than to charge down 
the valley between the two lines of cannon, when they might as easily have gone to the 
right or the left and taken one line of artillery in reverse, while out of reach of the 
shot from the other line,— which is what American soldiers would have done. Why 
should the Queen’s Laureate glorify this wicked waste of the lives of the Queen’s troops? 
And why does he say ‘Some one had blundered’? Since he has the ear of the public, 
and is dishing out praise so lavishly, why does he not use the same power to fix the 
blame where it belongs, and thus do what he can to prevent such blunders in future? 
Was he afraid to write, ‘Lucan had blundered’ or ‘Cardigan blundered’? The historian 
knows it was one or both of these. Poor Nolan, who carried the order, knew how it 
should be interpreted, and endeavored to direct the charging column toward the 
. guns on the right, but was killed at the outset by a fragment of shell. Lucan was an 
Karl, Cardigan was an Earl, and in England an Earl is a powerful man. Look now at 
the accumulation: A war to suppress fair commercial competition — a blundering battle 
—a charge that accomplished nothing but sickening loss to the charging column — the 
titled blunderers shielded from blame —a pensioned Laureate singing the glory of it — 
professional readers in our free Republic reciting the rubbish to admiring audiences, and 
schoolboys declaiming it with the approval of their teachers! Can’t they read American 
history? Don’t they know that already, with but one century of national life behind us, 
we have surpassed Europe in everything heroic, everything that contributes to the com- 
fort of the race,— everything but literature? And we never shall have a literature of 
our own till we pay more attention to our own history. If we want a military exploit 
to admire, we need not forever ring the changes on Balaklava. Our countrymen have 
made dozens of charges more brilliant than that of the British Six Hundred, because 
they were equally hazardous, and the hazard was not unnecessary, and the desired result 
was accomplished. Take a single instance. In the second day’s battle at Gettysburg, 
General Hancock observed that there was a gap in the National line, and that a Confed- 
erate brigade was pushing forward to pass through it. Looking about for troops to stop 
the gap and prevent a disaster, he found none available except a single regiment, the 
First Minnesota. Riding up to Colonel Colville he said, ‘I want that flag,’ pointing at the 
colors of the Confederate brigade. Instantly the regiment charged the brigade with 
headlong fury; the progress of the enemy was stopped; disaster was averted; and even 
the flag was brought off; and the gallant regiment performed this service at the cost of 
eighty-two per cent of its men killed or wounded. The Balaklava charge was child’s 
play in comparison; the loss of the Light Brigade was but thirty-seven per cent. In the 
Franco-German war of 1870, which Europeans consider a very bloody conflict, the highest 
loss sustained by any German regiment in a single engagement was forty-nine per cent. 
sut in the American civil war there were sixty-four National and fifty-three Confederate 
regiments each of which sustained a loss of more than fifty per cent in some one battle. 
We don’t need to go abroad for either heroism or history, and when we cease to do so we 
may hope for a respectable home literature as well.” 

“You certainly make out a strong case,” said Elacott; “but I think you are generally 
inclined to be too radical.” 

That ’s just what I think of him! 

“T will repeat your argument,” he continued, “to my friend Miss Ravaline, next 
time I see her; for it seems to me that women, being so largely out of the fray, may be 
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expected to have a juster estimate of these things than men, and I would like to know 
how it strikes her.” 

“T have a high respect for Miss Ravaline’s judgment on almost any question,” said I, 
“but on this particular one I am inclined to doubt that of any woman. From heredity, 
women are too much inclined to admire any mere exhibition of courage in men, without 
taking account of its motive or its result. Nothing but that heredity — the fact that 
they are descended from savage women of a far-off day, who expected from their hus- 
bands little else than protection by savage methods — can account for their delight in 
witnessing the idiotic brutalities of the foot-ball field.” 

“There may be something in that,” said Elacott, “and perhaps, if you could investi- 
gate, you would find that among our teachers it is the women, rather than the men, who 
choose for declamation by their pupils such pieces as the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade.’ ” 

This last remark of my friend Elacott strikes me as rather ungallant; but he does n’t 
always mean exactly what he says. And yet there may be a grain of truth in it, after 
all. At any rate, I admire his Americanism — or was it mine? 


ENVIRONMENT 


‘THE wildflower nodding to the breeze 
That fanned it from its seedling birth, 

Droops with a grief that no one sees, 
Translated from the mother-earth. 


A bird imprisoned rarely sings, 
And flight impossible to win, 
Will cease erewhile to beat its wings 
Against the bars that shut it in. 


My soul no more for freedom pleads, 
My heart, indifferent to fate, 

Is like a garden grown with weeds 
Where not a hand unlocks the gate. . 


Lillian Ferguson. 
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THE OVERLAND is proud of 
its new cover. The OVERLAND’S 
readers will consider our pride 
justified. It is the most artistic 
design we have ever had, and 
we incline to the belief that for 
strength combined with simplicity, purity of design, and 

vigor of execution, it has never been excelled on the 
cover of any magazine, published here or abroad. It is, 
moreover, the work of a young native artist — Mr. R.I. 
Aitken, who has never been outside of California. It is, 
therefore, essentially native in conception as well as 
execution. It is a product of that virile West which 
has given character to the OVERLAND MONTHLY as a 
literary organ. Mr. Aitken is a pupil of Mr. Tilden, 
whose story in this number he has also illustrated in 
clay,— the first time in the history of magazine illus- 
tration that such use has been made of the plastic 
arts. We are aiming to make a magazine in which 
every inhabitant of the Pacific coast can take a legiti- 
mate pride; and in this number we flatter ourselves 
that we have done so. An expression of opinion will 


be welcome from readers. Also from advertisers. 


Our 
New 
Cover 


In THE April number of the 
A OVERLAND an important depar- 
ture will be made from the long 
established policy of this maga- 
zine. A long story, o¢ dealing 
with Western life, will be pub- 
lished in its pages. This announcement the editors of 
the OVERLAND make with more than ordinary pleas- 
ure; for they believe they have secured one of the 
strongest pieces of fiction ever produced. The author 
is now unknown to the reading world; but he is on the 
threshold of fame. California has produced a second 
Tolstoi, though Scandinavia gave him birth. The tre- 
mendous power and pathos of the work are directly 
traceable to the presence of hardship and suffering 
which has wrung this cry from a human soul,— for to 
this descendant of Vikings, California has not been 
a land of sunshine. At this moment the author of the 
greatest novel since Anna Karenina is wielding a pick 
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New 
Tolstoi 


and shovel,— as does his great Russian prototype; but 
unfortunately, in this case, the need for severe man- 
ual labor is urgent and pressing: he is poor, and until 
he stumbled into the office of the OVERLAND, was 
friendless also. His days with the pick and shovel 
are numbered, however; for his writings display the 
touch of genius. The story is thrilling in its inten- 
sity and pathos, superb in its virile strength, admir- 
able in its style. It is unlike Zola, Ibsen, or Bjornsen, 
and yet it combines some of the strongest character- 
istics of all three. It is in truth the work of a sec- 
ond Tolstoi! His modesty, however, is as great as his 
talent is original; and needless to say, he knows no- 


thing of this enthusiastic announcement. 
\ 


WE have been censured be- 
cause of our comments on Cuban 
cruelty to animals, and two sub- 
scribers have cancelled their sub- 
scriptions. We are glad of it. 
It shows that we made an im- 
pression. There are hundreds of stump-speakers 
and shouters in Congress to tell of man’s inhumanity 


to man in Cuba; but it is only the rare and occa- 


sional voice that is raised in behalf of voiceless 
sufferers there. We repeat with emphasis all that 
we said before, and we venture to go a step 
further. The knacker’s victim, worn out in the 
service of man, which is led blind-folded into the bull- 
ring to be so gored that he treads on his own entrails, 
as happens a hundred times on every Spanish holiday 
(save the mark! ) is nearer to our sympathies than the 
human being who sometimes mingles his blood with 
the worn-out hack’s. And from this eminence of bar- 
barism, down through all the petty torturings of 
beasts of burden which are everywhere witnessed in 
Cuba, our feelings are always with the mute sufferers. 
Since it appears that our views on Cuba have suggested 
to some a new aspect of the question of intervention, 
we welcome the opportunity of repeating them. They 
are as follows:— 


Cuba 
in War 
Time 


There is much pain in the world which is not of 
man’s making; but before this war Cuba was a para- 
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dise wherever the wretched inhabitants did not make 
a corner of hell of it by their own wanton cruelty; 
and no one could visit the island without wishing a 
dozen times a day for‘a thunderbolt to strike some of 
them dead. We have all the sympathy in the world 
for patriots struggling for political freedom; but the 
groans of generations of tortured beasts have dead- 
ened our pity for the cruel race which is now engaged 
in spasms of self-destruction, for that is all it 
amounts to. 

Cuba has great strategic value, as Captain Mahan 
has so well shown; and in time it will be of great im- 
portance to us. But there is not a soldier in our army 
whose life is not worth a hundred of those who are 
fighting on either side in Cuba; and there is nothing 
in this book that tends to prove the contrary. If 
interference is made to save the Cubans, it will be un- 
justifiable. If, however, we feel that Cuba, as a spot 
of earth, is needful or useful to us, then let us take it, 
and establish a branch society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals even before we construct sewers 
and clean out their filthy streets. 


Apropos of the OVERLAND’S 
editorial on America’s interest 


, 
— in China, published in the last 
in Chine number, the following extracts 


from the ation and the New 
York 77zdune, are of interest:— 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s declaration that there 
shall be no closing of Chinese ports is, since Chan- 
ning’s famous acknowledgment of the independence of 
the Spanish-American provinces, the finest declaration 
made by any British Minister. Open ports, free to all 
the nations of the earth, are something worth fighting 
for. The British Minister is a splendid contrast to the 
two “war lords” who are wandering round the earth 
seeking ports to close, markets to monopolize, and 
commerce for themselves only. It is a lucky thing 
for civilization that England has enough “sea power ” 
to make her declarations géod, and it is a melancholy 
thing that we who, a century ago, stood far in advance 
of her in advocacy of everything that vindicated the 
“sacred rights of man,” should now lag behind her as 
a friend of the race. If we took a port today, we 
should promptly put about 60 per cent duty on all im- 
ports, search passengers’ clothing for trousers and 
chemises bought abroad, tear sealskin jackets off the 
backs of women, and, in fact, do everything we could, 
short of violence, to make human intercourse difficult 
and disagreeable, to diminish the advantage of steam 
and electricity, and make travel seem immoral.— 7%e 
Nation (/nd.), New York. 


Of all the European powers, Great Britain is the 
one that stands for equal rights in international! deal- 
ings. For any other to gain control of China would 
mean exclusion of all rivals from Chinese trade, or at 
least such handicaps as would practically amount to 
that. But wherever the British flag is raised there is 
freedom. When Great Britain secures the opening of 
another Chinese port or the free navigation of a river 
it is not for herself alone, but for all comers on equal 
terms. Whether that is the most profitable course 
for her to pursue, and to what extent that fact is a 
commendation of Cobdenism, are questions that need 
not to be discussed. The essential point is that such is 
the British policy, wherefore it is to the advantage of 
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Great Britain’s commercial rivals to have her policy 
triumphant as widely as possible.— 7he Tribune 
(Rep.), New Vork. 


Custer’s First Battie 


BY ONE WHO TOOK PART IN IT AS A MEMBER OF THE 
FOURTH MICHIGAN 

AFTER the fiercely contested battle of Williamsburg, 
in the spring of 1862, McClellan’s army moved cau- 
tiously toward Richmond. 

Yorktown and Williamsburg had added no luster to 
its fame, but had made known to the world the excel- 
lent fighting qualities of its soldiers. General McClel- 
lan had gained confidence in his army, but had also 
learned that the army opposing him would stoutly con- 
test every step of his advance. Although Williams- 
burg was fought on the fifth day of May, his army did 
not reach the upper Chickahominy, near New Bridge, 
until May 22d, where he found the enemy ready to 
contest the passage of the river. The stream was 
only about sixty feet wide at this place, but was lined 
on both sides by swamps and deep morasses, so that 
the approaches to the bridge, as well as the bridge 
itself, became of some strategical importance. 

George A. Custer, just graduated from West Point 
had joined the army at Yorktown as a lieutenant in 
the Fifth United States Cavalry. He was only twenty- 
one years of age, slender in build, with long flaxen 
hair and careless in dress. With Lieutenant Bowen of 
the Topographical Engineer Corps he made a recon- 
noissance of the river and found a fordable place 
about three hundred yards above the bridge, which 
they reported to General McClellan. He soon after- 
ward sent for them, and in the conversation, Custer 
claimed that with a small force he could capture the 
bridge. At his own suggestion he was allowed to 
select a regiment from his own State, and he chose the 
Fourth Michigan Infantry, numbering about five hun- 
dred men, and commanded by Colonel Woodbury. 

The expedition was under the immediate command 
of Lieutenant Bowen, but with him were several other 
officers, among whom was Captain James W. Forsyth, 
Eighteenth United States Infantry, late commander of 
the Department of California. 

The Fourth Michigan broke camp soon after mid- 
night, but the night and morning were rainy and 
foggy, and it was after daybreak before they had 
made their way through the intervening timber to the 
vicinity of the ford discovered the day before. 

Here the same tactics were decided. upon which 
were used many times later by General Custer and 
which at last resulted in the disaster of the “Little 
Big Horn.” 

Custer detached from the regiment companies A 
and B and took command of them, about seventy-five 
men all told. Company A was from his old home of 























Monroe, Michigan. With these he forded the stream, 
while the remainder of the command formed a line 
perpendicular to the river and moved down toward the 
bridge. 

The approaches and bridge were defended by Man- 
ly’s battery of artillery, stationed on the adjoining 
bluffs, and Semmes’s brigade of infantry, composed of 
Louisiana and Georgia troops. The Fifth Louisiana 
and Tenth Georgia were at the front along the line of 
the stream to contest its passage and were the ones 
more immediately engaged. 

Examine for a moment the daring nature of the en- 
terprise now entered upon. There was no artillery or 
reserve infantry to support the attack or to protect 
the force in case of defeat. The attacking force did 
not exceed one-fourth of the number of the defenders, 
who had chosen a strong position for defense. The 
small force divided, — with a river between lined with 
swamps, — five hundred farmer’s boys, unused to war 
and led by a youngster just from the Academy, were 
being dashed against this veteran brigade of valorous 
Southerners. But the boldness and decisive action of 
this born leader won a victory. 

Custer pushed his men rapidly down the river and 
soon surprised and engaged the outposts of the enemy; 
but there was no halting or skirmishing; the Michigan 
men, with yells, charged the enemy, following their 
retreat to their very camp opposite the bridge. Cus- 
ter, snatching a large bowie knife from one of the 
prisoners, urged his horse across the stream to the 
front of the remainder of the regiment, and swinging 
the weapon above his, head shouted:— 

“The Rebels say we can’t stand cold steel. I cap- 
tured this from one of them. Forward and show them 
that the Michigan boys will give them all the cold 
steel they want.” 

The regiment fired a volley across the stream, and 
under a severe but wild fire of the enemy, dashed 
through the swamp and across the river, holding their 
bayonetted muskets above their heads until they 
reached the camp of the enemy, who thus beset on 
flank and front and confused by the suddenness of the 
attack fled routed from the valley. 

The Federal loss was only one killed and seven 
wounded. The Confederate loss, according to the 
official reports of the two Colonels, was twenty-seven 
killed, twenty-six wounded, and forty-three missing. 
The bridge and thirty-five prisoners were captured. 

Upon hearing of the result, McClellan rode rapidly 
through the rain to the bridge and personally thanked 
the officers and men engaged for their victory and gal- 
lant conduct. He at once sent the following dispatch 


to President Lincoln:— 
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Saturday, May 24th, 1862. Fourth Michigan about 
finished the Louisiana Tigers, fifty prisoners, fifty killed. 
Our loss one killed and ten wounded. 

I cannot close this sketch of the engagement, which 
opened to Lieutenant Custer a career as brilliant as 
any in the Civil War, better than in the words of Gen- 
eral McClellan in his “ Own Story.” 

Soon after reaching the Chickahominy, I took as one 
of my aides, Lieutenant G. A. Custer, as a reward for 
an act of daring gallantry. This was the beginning 
of the distinguished career of one of the most gallant 
soldiers of the army and an admirable cavalry leader. 

M. A. Luce. 


On the Skaguay Trail 


GOD pity the babe on the icy trail, 
In the arms of those who loved it best, 
Yet failed to shield from the withering gale 
That claimed its prey at the mother’s breast. 
On the summit they mourned a lifeless child, 
Sobbing their grief to the mocking storm, 
Then left to the snows and the trackless wild 
The cache that cradled the frozen form. 
The argonaut pauses with moistened cheek 
And tear-dimmed eyes, who would never quail 
In the battle’s front, for the strong grow weak, 
Where baby sleeps on the Skaguay trail. 


A youth with his face toward the great divide, 
With steady purpose that would not fail 

Of the hidden gold on the other side, 
For which he climbed up the mountain trail, — 

But the river, his fondest dreams to mock, 
Hollowed a bed ’neath the yielding wave, 

Then shattered his form on the tide and rock, — 
And instead of treasure he found a grave. 

In the home there is dearth of song and laugh, 
Where echoes a stricken mother’s wail, 

And the father yearns for his broken staff,— 
An ended life on the Skaguay trail. 


He was three score years, with the heart of youth, 
A hero’s courage, an athlete’s strength, 

Who had compassed the fearful pass, forsooth, 
Would traverse the mighty Yukon’s length. 

But a messenger came, unvoiced, unsought, 
Whose presence darkened the golden star, 

He called, but the stalwart answered not, 
For speech was hushed and the soul afar; 

And she, who had periled her life with him, 
Who climbed the summit without avail, 

Turned wearily back through the shadows dim, 
Back from the grave on the Skaguay trail. 

Mary Byron Reese 
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The Polychrome Bible! 


THE first fruits of the stupendous work of bibilical 
eriticism and scholarship known as the Po/ychrome 
Bible have just come from the press of Dodd, Mead 
& Co., in The Book of Judges —“a new English 
Translation, printed in colors exhibiting the composite 
structure of the book, with explanatory notes and pic- 
torial illustrations.” 

Of course the most striking aspect is the poly- 
chrome feature. The text is printed on variously 
colored backgrounds; and in this way the editors are 
enabled to show at a glance the different sources 
from which the book is made up. Thus some pages 
look like Joseph’s coat, so diverse have been the ori- 
gins of the text. The results of centuries of revision 
here appear at a glance. An interpolation, added 
perhaps in all honesty to elucidate an obscure phrase, 
is printed in blue; and an adjective, thrown in by 
later commentators appears in yellow. Then the work 
of some grammarian, anxious to bring the obsolete 
Hebrew text up to date, has changed a conjunction or 
modified a preposition; and his work stands out from 
the page like red letters among black. The structure 
of the Hebrew language has varied from age to age 
to such a degree that the modern philologist has no 
more difficulty of separating the phraseology of 
Joshua’s day from that of Micah’s or Abimelech’s, than 
we should have in differentiating a jumble of Chaucer, 
Shakespere, Doctor Samuel Johnson, and some neigh- 
boring newspaper editor. Thus the additions and 
emendations which have been made from time to time 
in the Hebrew text are readily distinguishable by the 
philologist; and this polychrome edition will give the 
same power to the general reader. 

But while the polychrome feature is necessarily the 
most striking and conspicuous, it is not the only dis- 
tinction which this work possesses. The archeological 
discoveries of modern times, the side-lights cast on 
biblical history by translations of papyri and ancient 
tablets, the analogies established by philology, the 

'The Book of Judges. Translated by the Rev. G. F. 


Moore, D. D. Price, $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Company: 
New York. . 
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recognition of relations which sociology shows to 
exist between races and nations that have hereto- 
fore seemed unrelated, have also contributed their 
quota to the vast store of knowledge of which this 
book is the outcome. It is, further, a new translation — 
one that has the merit of being done into modern 
literary English; and while it necessarily loses an 
attractive quality in parting with the archaic phras- 
eology of the older translations, it gains a vigor and 
life that brings the story right home and puts it 
among the things that are, rather than among those 
that were. The enterprise is one of such importance 
that we strongly advise readers to apply for the pros- 
pectus which the publishers offer to send gratuitously 
upon application. It is impossible in the limits of a 
review to do more than to indicate the work as the 
greatest and most original work of biblical criticism 
and scholarship ever attempted. 


Dr. Nordau’s Shackles of Fate! 


ONE would expect from the author of “ Degenera- 
tion,” something regenerative. This philosopher, who 
has found so little to commend in modern art, who 
with so much sarcasm has made lunatics of our great- 
est artistic minds, is here with a play. 

We turn to it not only with curiosity but also with 
reasonable expectations of something regenerative. 

Fritz Sickart is a young man of poor and unedu- 
cated parentage. His father was the coachman, and 
his mother, the cook of milady’s household. Milady — 
Mrs. von Olderode — loses her only son, and turns a 
part of her love over to young Fritz, whom she edu- 
cates for a lawyer. 

Fritz is a young man of great and burning ambi- 
tions. He wins a lawsuit of some importance in the 
interest of his benefactress. He moves to Berlin, 
where he enters the law-firm of Eckbaum. 

Fritz brings his mother with him into the fashion- 
able society of the capital. He shows his unworthi- 
ness by being visibly ashamed of his good old mother’s 
simple manners and dress. 


IShackles of Fate. By Max Nordau. T. Tennyson 
Neely: London and New York: 1508. 
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The young and handsome Baroness Gerda von Dob- 
elin has entered a suit for divorce against her hus- 
band, the Baron, who has a weak side for the Baron- 
ess’s chambermaids and cooks. 

Fritz Sickart is her lawyer, and spurred by great 
ambitions and secret love for Gerda and her money, 
he wins, through rather questionable means, a great 
legal victory, freeing the Baroness from her demoral- 
ized husband. 

As a result of their daily intercourse during the 
process, Gerda von Dobelin seems te have taken a 
more than passing interest in the young and rising 
lawyer. 

When he, in a manner more becoming a circus 
rider, declares his love to her, she permits him, after 
a short coquettish struggle to take possession of her 
little self. 

He then proceeds to kneel before her,—‘“(kisses her 
hands, draws her head on his shoulder and covers it 
with kisses. Stammers) ‘ Thanks, thanks! ’”— during 
which scene an audience would feel uncomfortable. 

But our Fritz has not always been a good boy. He 
has a child with Milady von Olderode’s maid, Louise, 
who now forced by her undying love to Fritz, against 
his wish, also moves to Berlin. 

In the meantime this ambitious young lawyer sends 
his mother out of the house and rents rooms for her 
in a back street, where Louise one day visits her. 
Reluctantly, but forced by the great sufferings of her 
love, the poor, forsaken girl confides to the mother 
Fritz’s parentage of her child. 

Then follows a transfiguration of that old, uncul- 
tured, submissive woman of the province, milady’s 
cook, which is worthy of the regenerative hopes of 
Doctor Nordau. 

Gerda von Dobelin now Fritz’s intended, pays his 
mother a visit. Louise, who happens to be with Mrs. 
Sickart, hurries into the bedroom before the Baroness 
enters. 

Then follows a scene between the good old woman 
and this lady of nobility which is truly regenerative 
and of considerable artistic beauty. The reader here 
warms up to a great deal of admiration for this unaris- 
tocratic lady of noble birth, when she, in the simplest 
and most unpretentious way, divulges the secret of her 
engagement, and most tenderly tries to win the confi- 
dence of her future mother-in-law. 

The reader expects a scene of great force in this 
simple room of this bewildered mother when Fritz en- 
ters and unexpectedly meets his highborn sweetheart 
in the atmosphere of his former circumstances. Be- 
sides, the skeleton in the closet is also there in the 
form of the downtrodden Louise. Hidden in the bed- 
room, she overhears the conversation. 

Doctor Nordau had here a fine opportunity to focus 
his forces into a scene of lasting strength. But 
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Doctor Nordau did not want it that way, and the whole 
scene falls flat, resembling one of these bon bons 
which grow tasteless toward the center and end in mere 
gum. 

Fritz, always ambitious, dabbles in politics. He is 
striving for a seat in the Reichstag, and to obtain it 
he needs money. 

The Baroness Gerda has trusted him with the care 
of her property, and on the strength of his prospect 
of marriage to her, he, without her knowledge, borrows 
a considerable sum from the money she entrusted to 
his care. ' 

In the mean time the aristocratic brother of Mrs. 
von Dobelin, who has’ become aware of Fritz’s 
attention to his sister, steps in to hinder what he 
considers a mesa//iance, and shrinking from no means, 
he drags to light, through the agency of the dismissed 
Herr von Dobelin, all Fritz’s former circumstances 
and life. 

But the little Baroness Gerda is steadfast in the 
defense of her Fritz. One again learns to admire her 
good sense and lack of prejudice and expects great 
things of her. Then her brother, as a last means, 
brings on the scene the poor Louise, Fritz’s amour; 
and in some incomprehensible way makes Baroness 
Gerda believe that her intended still keeps up his in- 
timacy with the dishonored girl. And here comes 
again something contradictory. Gerda, who has 
shown such good sense, and such great faith in Fritz 
Sickart, all of a sudden, without further investiga- 
tion, drops him and disappears from action. A rather 
wild scene between Gerda’s brother and Fritz follows, 
in which the brother holds the lover to account for the 
money he has used of the Baroness’s funds, and which 
he is unable to return. The old Mrs. Sickart, Milady 
von Olderode’s former cook, and the coachman’s wife, 
here is gifted with an eloquence and judicial sense in 
the defense of her despicable and erring son, which an 
average lawyer would have envied her. And the whole 
business winds up with the degeneration of our for- 
merly almost abnormally energetic Fritz. who becomes 
a mere plaything in his mother’s and his accuser’s 
hands. 

Doctor Nordau, the sarcastic critic of our degenera- 
tion, in his desire to reward the true, downtrodden 
Louise, gives back to her what there is left of Fritz 
Sickart — a despicable, low-minded, selfish renegade. 
The now educated lawyer marries his former unedu- 
cated amour, the mother of his child. One doubts 
which is to be pitied the most. 

Upon the whole the play is quite interesting, and 
the dialogue runs smoothly; but there is a lack of 
action and no great force. Dr. Nordau is more 


powerful in destruction than in construction. He 
has once more proven that he is just what he himself 
condemns. 
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The Student’s Standard Dictionary’ 


THE Funk & Wagnalls Company have just pulished 
an abridgement of their colossal work, 7%e Standard 
Dictionary. It is only a comparative: abridgement, 
however; for compared with most other dictionaries 
it is a very big book. For instance, Webster’s Aca- 
demic contains not half as many words; and Worces- 
ter’s New Academic is almost as small in comparison. 
It has nearly a thousand large pages. Yet it is not 
too bulky for a hand book. 

Not only does it excel in size but in scholastic 
merit. It is really the essence of the unparalleled 
Standard Dictionary, which is as far beyond any- 
thing else of the kind as modern locomotion is beyond 
the old stage-coach; and it is an essence extracted 
for students’ assimilation. As an example the pub- 
lishers have conceived the original idea of having 
a critical examination made of the sixty volumes 
of English classics which have been selected by the 
Commissioners of Colleges for study preparatory 
to admission to the principal colleges in the United 
States, and incorporating every important word and 
shade of meaning found in these selected works. This 
at once puts the new dictionary on a different plane 
from all that have preceded it, carrying the selection 
of words beyond the predilections and preferences and 
habitual style of any editor. 

In many other ways the Students’ Standard Dic- 
tionary marks an advance on the work of all previous 
lexicographers; and its appendix alone is a hand book 
of universal knowledge. This indeed consists of no 
less than one hundred pages, embracing, among other 
things, a Language Key; Principles and Explan- 
ations of the Scientific Alphabet; Proper Names in 
Bibliography, Bibliology, Biography, Fiction, Geo- 
graphy, History, and Mythology, together with Pen- 
names, Prenomens, etc, in one alphabetical order (43 
pages); Glossary of foreign Words, Phrases, etc., in 
English Literature (6 pages); Faulty Diction; A Brief 
Statement of the Principles Deciding Correctness of 
Usage, etc.; Disputed Pronunciations; Abbreviations 
and Contractions; University Degrees; Chemical Ele- 
ments; Pilgrim Fathers and Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; Presidents of the United States and 
Sovereigns of England; Systems ‘of Shorthand, and 
Calendars of the world; Weights and Measures, Com- 

lStudents’ Edition of a Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language. Designed to give the Othography, 
Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 
Words and Phrases in the Speech and Literature of the 
English-speaking Peoples: with Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms, etc. Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Stand- 
ard Dictionary of the English Language. By James C. 
Feenald, Editor; Francis A March, LL. D., Consulting 
Editor; Associate Editors: John W. Palmer, M. D., Fran- 
cis A. March, Jr., Ph. D., William R. Cochrane, Emma 
Fiske Roberts, M.A., Frank H. Vizetelly. Large 8 vo., 
Cloth Sides, Leather Back, viii-g15 pp. Price $2.00 net. 


Bound in Tan Sheep, $3.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany: New York, 1898. 
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mon and Metric Systems; Arbitrary Signs, Symbols 
etc., etc. 


Stedman’s Latest Book of Poems! 


IF EVER a man deserved well of the reviewers of 
American literature, Mr. Stedman is that man. His 
own critical work has been so generous, so apprecia- 
tive, so helpful, that he should receive an amount of 
deference, of suppression of the bile that rises in the 
trenchant reviewer at sight of a book of verse, due 
to few other men. He has become, too, almost the dean 
of American lyrists, and the fact that he has always 
kept his own lyre in tune and has been so kindly to 
other singers, when all the while he has been a man 
in active business, surrounded by the fierce and frantic 
life of Wall street, is one of the marvels of American 
letters. 

But let nobody suppose that this kindly preface is 
meant to cover up an unfavorable opinion of his ?oems 
Now First Collected. That book could stand alone 
and make a reputation for even an unknown name. 
The reader’s first feeling in reading it is one of sur- 
prise. He comes across poems that have lingered in 
his mind and heart ever since he first read them sev- 
eral years ago in the magazines, and he wonders if it 
can be possible that never before have been printed 
in book form such poems as “ Hebe” and “The Dutch 
Patrol.” He may miss a little the striking pictures 
that illustrated these poems as they first appeared; 
but :| at feeling is overcome by the content at having 
the poems themselves in permanent form. No lover 
of American poetry can afford to be without this book. 


Mclaster’s School History of the United 
States’ 


THERE are two chief difficulties which confront the 
author of a school text-book in history. The first is 
to decide what to omit. It is not possible to crowd 
everything into five hundred pages. The second is to 
determine the proper apportionment of the space 
among the different topics included. In both of these 
particulars Professor McMaster has succeeded admir- 
ably. The stories of discoveries and explorations are 
condensed and cover only the territory of the United 
States. The narrative of wars is not, as in so many 
alder school histories, so extended as to leave room 
for little else. Proper attention is given to the 
growth of political institutions and especially to the 
formation of the constitution. But best of all, propor- 
tionately more space than ever before is devoted to 
our commercial, agricultural, and industrial develop- 
ment. As the author says in his preface “7%e event 


'Poems Now First Collected. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1897. 


2A School History of the United States. By John Bach 
McMaster. American Book Company: New York: 1597. 
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of the world’s history during the nineteeth century 
is the growth of the United States.” 

The most important feature of that event is the fact 
that our growth depended not upon military or politi- 
cal movements but solely upon economic development. 
Thus the story of Pocahontas is omitted. But not less 
interesting, and infinitely more valuable as history, are 
the author’s‘descriptions of the improvements in the 
means of transportation, of the mechanical inventions 
which have done so much to transform life and indus- 
try, and of the effects of the advance in the arts and 
sciences. Altogether it is a book that promises to do 
much to place the teaching of American history on a 


rational basis. 
Carl C. Plehn. 


University of California. 


Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii’s Queen!’ 


THE cause of annexation will not he helped by the 
remarkable book which Queen Liliuokalani has just 
published through the house of Lee & Shepard of Boston 
—remarkable not alone for its pathetic story but for 
the gentle and dignified way in which it is told. The 
unfortunate ruler of the late Hawaiian kingdom has 
been so reviled and scandalized by her enemies that 
one reads this story of her life with amazement. It 
is a record of self-sacrifice, courage, and patriotism, 
such as any nation might be proud of; and coming 
from one whose morality has been impugned, whose 
intelligence has been denied, and whose honesty of 
purpose has been lampooned by every scribbler on the 
continent, it is a revelation. The story of her life is 
is told in a simple, unaffected manner, and her diction 
at times rises to the height of eloquence. Here is a 
forceful passage from her plea for justice:— 


“Oh, honest Americans, as Christians, hear me for 
my down trodden people! Their form of government 
is as dear to them as yours is precious to you. Quite 
as warmly as you love your country, so they love 
theirs. With all your goodly possessions, covering a 
territory so immense that there yet remain parts un- 
explored, possessing islands that, although near at 
hand, had to be neutral ground in time of war, do not 
covet the little vineyard of Naboth’s so far from your 
shores, lest the punishment of Ahab fall upon you, if 
not in your day in that of your children, for ‘be not 
deceived, God is not mocked.’ The people to whom 
your fathers told of the living God, and taught to call 
‘Father,’ and whom the sons now seek to despoil and 
destroy, are crying aloud to Him in their time of 
trouble, and He will keep his promise, and will listen 
to the voices of His Hawaiian children lamenting for 
their homes. 

“Tt is for them that I would give the last drop of 
my blood; it is for them that I would spend, nay, am 
spending, everything belonging to me. Will it be in 


\Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii’s Queen. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard: 1898. Price, $2.co. 
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vain? It is for the American people and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to answer these questions. As 
they deal with me and my people kindly, generously, 
and justly, so may the Great Ruler of all nations deal 
with the grand and glorious nation of the United 
States of America.” 


This work is undoubtedly the most important con- 
tribution to the history of the Hawaiian Revolution 
and the causes leading up to it, which has been pre- 
sented to the American people; and with the treaty of 
annexation now pending before the United States 
Senate, should command the attention of the reading 
and thinking public. 


Mrs. Burnett’s Latest Book! 


AFTER having read a great deal about Clorinda 
Wildairs in the book called “‘ A Lady of Quality,” and 
having seen this same Clorinda Wildairs impersonated 
on the stage, it does seem a good deal of a rehash to 
be told all about her again in another book called 7s 
Grace of Osmonde. We are accustomed to having an 
author tell his story, first as a serial, then in a book, 
then in a play; but it was original with Mrs. Burnett 
to tell the same story yet again in book form, simply 
providing another name. Whether she wrote the last 
as an explanation, an apology, or as a pure and simple 
money-maker, Mrs. Burnett herself may possibly know; 
it is doubtful if anyone else does. Despite the author’s 
hysterical admiration for her creations, one fact is 
glaringly obvious: Clorinda Wildairs would not be a 
pleasant person to live with. Also, to some people vs 
Grace of Osmonde is a most tiresome “ Man thing,” 
to quote the word Mrs. Burnett puts into the mouth 
of the Duke of Marlborough. The most consistent 
characteristic of Clorinda Wildairs is her determina- 
tion to have her ownway. Most of us have an inclin- 
ation in that direction, but — fortunately — hesitate 
when murder is necessary to gain our ends. Mrs. 
Burnett is so intoxicated with her admiration for her 
lords and ladies of monotonously high degree, that she 
goes into ecstasies over her heroine’s scheme of re- 
pentance. Few of the human family look on playing 
Lady Bountiful as a penance, particularly when the 
penitent has everything to make the part an easy one, 
possessing, as Mrs. Burnett repeatedly assures us, the 
only love worth having, the worshipful admiration of 
high and low, unbounded wealth, beauty, health,— in 
skort, all that we know of that is}good, We hope 
that some time in the near future Mrs. Burnett will 
be able to tear herself away from that Osmonde crowd, 
and give us another bit of the sort of work she gave 
us years ago in “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


\His Grace of Osmonde. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons: 1898. $1 50. 
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What Dress [Makes of Us! 


AGAIN we hear from 
Dorothy Quigley, and 
again we are glad to 
welcome our fair Cali- 
fornian, for her con- 
tributions are as crisp, 
and helpful as her na- 
tive air. What Dress 
Makes of Us isa book 
that women will want 
to keep on their bu- 
reaus, and slip in their 
pockets to refer to 
while at the dress- 
maker’s or milliner’s. 
All types of women 
are considerately dealt 
with, and shown how to make the best of themselves. 
The women with broad faces, and those with narrow; 
the high foreheads, and the low brows; the women 









who are irreverently likened to 
meal bags, and those who with 
equal unkindness are compared 
to shads, are all taken carefully 
in hand and told how to improve 
their looks. The shape of the 





face, the growth of the hair, the contour of the head, 
the symmetry of the neck, all are considered; and 
Madame, or Mademoiselle is given much kind advice 
that ought to prove of inestimable esthetic value. 


1Wha‘ Dress Makes of Us. By Dorothy Quigley. E. 
P. Dutto : & Co.: New York: 1898. 
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Vertical Writing! 


It is scarcely necessary to review the arguments in 
favor of the vertical system of writing. The test of 
actual use has been made and the experience of many 
schools proves that children learn to write in a third 
of the time required by the old system. That the 
writing is more legible cannot be denied, and those 
who criticise it on the score of beauty probably do 
so under the influence of a prejudice in favor of the 
more familiar slanting system. 

A number of sets of books presenting the principles 
of the new system have been published. One of the 
best is a California production edited by Mrs. I. D. 
Rodgers. These books are truly Californian. An 
artistic representation of the California poppy adorns 
the cover, and quotations from California poets and 
references to California history are freely used in the 
copies set. Another good feature of these books is 
the intreduction of complete letters and notes of 
invitation and acceptance, showing the correct form 
of address in business and social correspondence. 
This secures practice in capitalization and punctuation. 
The form of the letters is particularly good, and the 
execution of the text all that could be desired. 

Whip and Spur? 

Tuls little book, as unostentatious as Colonel War- 
ing himself, is in many respects amusingly like its 
author. The same thoroughness, the same uncompro- 
mising love of justice, the same consideration for 
those who try to do their duty, is plainly evident in 
this book of delightfully told stories. His understand- 
ing of horses and his love for them give lessons that 
many will profit by. He tells of times when he and 
his beautiful Vix “had little unhappy episodes, 
when she was pettish, and I was harsh, — sometimes 
her feminine freaks were the cause, sometimes my 
man’s blundering, — but we always made it up, and 
were soon good friends again, and on the whole we 
were both the better for the friendship.” Colonel War- 
ing gives most vivid and graphic descriptions of the 
His account of the battle of 
“six hundred 


devastation of war. 
Pontotoc, and the part played by the 
Fourth Missouri Dutchmen, galloping, yelling, and 
swinging their sabres,” is intensely dramatic. But in- 
teresting as these subjects are, the book is not con- 
fined to horses and battles. Toward the end Colonel 
Waring tells how Lichfield Cathedral got its stained 
glass windows. This may not seem an important piece 
of information, but after reading this prose poem, one 
is not likely to forget Lichfield Cathedral. 

iThe California System of Vertical Writing. By Mrs. 
I. D. Rodgers. Six numbers. The California Vertical 


Writing Co.: Pacific Grove, Cal. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by the H. 8. Crocker Co. 


2Whip and Spur. By Col. G. Waring. Doubleday & 
McClure: New York: 1808. 
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Books Received 


The Embassy Ball. By Virginia Rosalie Coxe. F. 
Tennyson Neely: New York. 

Her Fortune Her Misfortune. 
Baugh. did. 

A Bachelor’s Box. By T. C. De Leon. 

The Daughter of a Hundred Millions. 
Wile Leeds. /é/d. 

Cyclopedia of Sport. 
New York. 

Peter the Great. 
from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. 
Co.: New York. Price, $2. 

Punctuation. By F. Horace Teall.  /d¢:/. 

Student Standard Dictionary. Funk and Wagnalls 
Company: New York. 

The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. A 
companion book for students and travelers. By 


By May Elizabeth 
Lbid, 

By Virginia 
Vol. I. G.P. Putnam’s Sons: 


By K. Waliszewski. Translated 
D. Appleton & 
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Rodolfo Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Price, $4. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 
Two volumes. /é/d. 

Un Drama Nuevo. By John EF. 
William R. Jenkins: New York. 

The Boom of a Western City. 
Lee & Shepard: Boston. 

The New Man. By Ella Paxon Oberholzer. 
Levytype Company: Philadelphia. 

With Fire and Sword. An historical novel of Poland 
and Russia. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Ninth edition. Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. 

Hired Furnished. Being certain Economical Adven- 
tures in England. By Margaret B. Wright. Roberts 
Brothers: Boston. 

Cartoons by Homer C. 
duction by Hon. John F. Ingalls. 
York. Price, $1.75. 


By John Fiske. 
Matzke, Ph. D. 
By Ella J. Cooley. 
The 


Davenport. With an Intro- 
R. H. Russell: New 





THE pictures used in our last number to illustrate 
the Quest of the Holy Grail were taken from the 
book of that name published by R. H. Russell, New 
York, containing Edwin A. Abbey’s paintings done for 
the decoration of the public library of the city of 
Boston. The book contains five beautiful half-tone 
reproductions of Mr. Abbey’s mural paintings illustrat- 
ing the story of the Holy Grail, together with a short 
history of the legend, and the version chosen by Mr. 
Abbey as the subject for his decorations. It is a large 
quarto, 94x 12 inches, handsomely bound in illumi- 
nated Japan covers. Price, $1.25. 


Outlines of Sociology, by Lester F. Ward, L. L. D., 
lecturer on sociology at Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the title of a book announced by The 
Macmillan Company. This work is treated from the 
advanced standpoint of active discussion on both sides 
of the Atlantic during recent years. Its object is to 
furnish a clear idea of the science of sociology, not 
by means of verbal definitions, but by clearing the 
ground and removing the entanglements with other 
cognate or ancillary sciences, and by a succinct pre- 
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sentation of its principles as distinguished from its 
elements. 

The plan is therefore, two-fold: First, bound to the 
science and mark it off from other sciences which sur- 
round it and impinge upon it, showing what these 


sciences are and how they are related to it; secondly, 
to lay out the science of sociology itself in a definite 
scheme of laws and principles susceptible of true 
scientific treatment. The first of these tasks the au- 
thor calls “Social Philosophy;” the second “Social 
Science.” 

AT CLOVERDALE, from February 17 to 22, has 
been held a very successful Citrus Fair, the sixth an- 
nual exhibit. It is to be noticed that in all the time 
citrus fruits have been raised in this district far from 
the main orange region of Southern California, there 
has been no serious setback from killing frosts. 
Florida several times and Southern California once or 
twice in that time have been badly affected by cold 


waves. 
Many beautiful and artistic arrangements of the 


bright colored fruits have made the sixth exhibit 
notable. 
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The Chinese New Year at the 
Sketch Club 


ON THE China New Year, just 

past, — the twenty-second of 

January, — the San Francisco 

Sketch Club gave .an exhibi- 

tion of pictures of Chinese 

life. It is the first collection 

of the kind ever made; and though there were mur- 

murs of “fad” and “farcy of the day,” there can be 

no doubt but that it wa; the beginning of a new phase 
of local art. 

The guests of the Sketch Club, among whom were 
many brilliant little butterflies from Chinatown, wan- 
dered through rooms fragrant with the odor of burn- 
ing punk, which fell to ashes upon an altar constructed 
of exquisitely embroidered draperies. A little bronze 
Buddha was enshrined there, and China lilies and 
cherry blossoms bloomed by the side of the burning 
incense. 

Besides these beautiful embroideries there were 
wonderfully carved tables and chairs, dragons and 
Chinese musical instruments, and one highly-colored 
lady of remarkable design that was labeled, “ Oily 
Painting.” These represented Chinese art as it is in 
China. In comparison and contrast there were num- 
erous sketches, pastels, and . ntings, of Chinese life 
as seen by American artists. ‘our or five little things 
by Georgia Kyle caught one’s attention first of all, and 
the delicacy of color, softness of outline, and exquisite 
harmony and proportion, make even the memory stir 
with pleasure. They were street scenes in Chinatown. 

A ““Woman’s Head” by Theodore Wores attracted 
special attention. Jouillin is the impressionist in his 
painting. Great spots of color startle us until proper 
light and distance reveal the scene as it ought to look. 

The originals of Solly Walter’s Calendar for 1898, 
which was received with enthusiasm in the East, were 
exhibited. Solly Walter has discovered humor as well 
as pathos in the Chinese. 

Of the members of the Sketch Club, Miss Goddard, 
Miss Armer, Miss McElroy, Miss Johnson, Miss Rix- 
ford, Miss Letcher, and Miss Hyde, exhibited admirable 
work. Miss Blanche Letchre’s pastels are invariably 
done with spirit, and the strangely gowned little figures 
are essentially alive. 

One little thing by Miss Albertine Randall Wheelan 
held a smiling, fascinated crowd before it all of that 
interesting afternoon. It was “‘ Cupid Lost in China.” 

A very strong portrait by Miss Lou Wall represented 
a Chinese girl, life size, seated upon a table looking 
down with sadness and wonder upon a belettered Chi- 


nese scroll, The expression of mystery and question 
conceals and yet reveals the soul within. 


‘*¢Lewis Carroll’’ 


IT Is not generally known that the Rev. C. L. Dodgson, 
the author of “Alice in Wonderland,” who has just 
died, was also a distinguished mathematician. It is 
narrated that the Queen of England was so delighted 
with Lewis Carroll’s “Alice” that she asked the author 
to send her his next work. Her surprise can be im- 
agined when she received from Mr. Dodgson “An 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants.” 

Mr. Dodgson’s literary career began at the age of 
twenty-seven (1860) by the publication of “A Syllabus 
of Plane Algebraical Geometry.” It was five years 
later that ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” appeared. The 
book was originally written to amuse one of Dean 
Liddell’s daughters. The author was an intimate 
friend of the Dean and Mrs. Liddell, and took infinite 
pleasure in the society of their little girls. It was in 
order to beguile her hours of playtime that these 
diverting fancies were woven for one of the children. 
The quiet quaintness and pedantic precision which 
characterize the wild whimsicalities of the dramatis 
persone of this fairyland of nonsense are unrivaled, 
and the verses, ‘ You are old, Father William,’ are as 
popular as the most finished productions of our clas- 
sics. The story rapidly circulated throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and was translated into all the 
languages of Europe. Seven years later (1872) ap- 
peared the continuation of Alice, under the title, 
“Through the Looking-Glass,” and although only a 
sequel, it was scarcely inferior to its predecessor. 
These two works are masterpieces of the exuberant 
fancy, graceful style, and poetic genius, of Lewis 
Carroll. The verses entitled “‘ The Jabberwock,” which 
are composed in a language as artificial as “ Volapuk” 
or “Esperanto,” are familiar to every child. The 
“Walrus and the Carpenter,” which also appeared in 
“Through the Looking-Glass,” is even more popular 
than “Old Father William.” The serious side of the 
author’s character is brought out in the following 
“ fly-leaf” which he used to issue to “ every child who 
loved Alice ”: — 


God does not mean us to divide life into two halves 
— to wear a grave face on Sunday, and to think it out 
of place to even so much as mention Him on a week 
day. Do you think He cares to see only kneeling fig- 
ures, and to hear only tones of prayer, and that He 
does not also love to see the lambs leaping in the sun- 
light, and to hear the merry voices of the children as 
they roll among the hay? Surely their innocent laugh- 
ter is as sweet in His ears as the grandest anthem 
that ever rolled up from “the dim religious light” of 
some solemn cathedral. And if I have written any- 
thing to add to those stories of innocent and healthy 
amusement that are laid up in books for the children 
I love so well, it is surely something I may hope to 
look back upon without shame and sorrow (as how 
much of life must then be recalled) when my turn 


comes to walk through the valley of shadows. 
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